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CROSS COTTON MILLS 


Gaston County Dye- 
ing .-Equipment has 
been installed the 
Cross Cotton Mills, 
Marion, 
lina. This mill’s S equip- 
ment for the spinning 
of double carded 
yarns, 18s to 40s con- 
sists of 14,000 spin- 
dies. The results ac- 
complished by Gaston 
County Equipment 
are attested to in their 
letter. 


North Caro-— 


Mills in every section 
of a country have 


had their problems 
solved by Gaston 


County Equipment. 
The range, the accu- 
racy, flexibility and 
the cost of operation 
of Gaston Equipment 
guarantees you great- 
er efficiency, and an 
improved product. 


Gaston Equipment 
consists of combina- 
tion Beam and Pack- 
age Dyeing Ma- 
chines, Beam Dryers, 
Beam Winders, Beam | 
Dyers, Package Dy- 
Package 


Dryers. 


“Our plant is equipped with the latest type Gaston County 


also Gaston County Bleaching Machines, 


all other makes on the market. 


“This equipment has not only lowered our production costs, 
quality of our product, as attested to by the increasingly large number of knitters who tell us 


they prefer to use our yarns."’ 


Package Dyeing Machines and 
which equipment we purchased after investigating 


Mr. Eugene Cross, President of Cross Cotton Mills, writes as follows: 


but has also improved the 


The interior view 
above shows a typi- 
cal installation of. 
Gaston County 
Equipment. 

Write for catalogue 
or consultation on 
your proposition. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


306 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Plant: Stanley, N. C. 
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—are making your 


yo 

SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straightfor- 
ward business methods, 
and editorial standards 
that insure reader tnter- 
est... These are the fac- 
tars that make a valu- 
able advertising . medium. 


business 


He’s out—but he’s not at the country club. His 
chair is empty this afternoon—but it won’t be 
tonight. He’ll be back from the front with important 
news for you and your business. 

For today your business paper is edited on wheels. 

Is there a hint of a new process, a new method, a 
new machine that may cut costs for a whole indus- 
try? Your editor is there by the shortest, swiftest 
route. | 

Is there a rumor of impending price changes—of 
a merger that may affect competition—a tariff that 
may affect exports? Your editor is on the ground, 
looking at emergencies through your eyes, getting 
the facts for you. | | an 

Is there news of a selling plan, a packaging idea, 
a distribution scheme that moves goods quickly? He 
is there, to appraise its value for you, to bring you 
the story of just what happened. | 

No wonder your editor is not at his desk. He is 
riding the rails, flying the airlines, touring the roads 
—a reporter at the front, an editor on the way home. 
And he is doing it all for you. His reports, digested 
for you, written for you, published for you—are 
yours in the pages of your business paper. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


YORK CITY 


October 30, 1930 


Editors WHEELS 
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A true long draft system 


Drafts of 18 to 25, and sometimes higher, are 
obtained with fewer parts, less installation cost, 
and more simply by the Whitin-Casablancas 
than by other long draft systems. 


New improvements 
to be noted are—a 
new cradle which is 
clean, simple, posi- 
tively guiding the 
bands; wide bands 
permitting full tra- 
verse of the roving; 
and wider spacing of 
the back and middle 
rolls permitting the 
most effective break 
draft. 

Whitin engineers and 


| A~BACK BAR ARM 
B- BACK SADDLE 
/ | iy C~ BACK TOP ROLL 
/ | \ FRONT SADDLE 
\ F-FRONT TOP ROLL 
G ~ BACK BAR END FINGER 


| H~ FRONT BOTTOM ROLL 
| FRONT SCAVENOER ROLL 
J=— SCAVENGER ROLL WEIGHT 
D. K- ROLL STAND 
L—-LEVER SCREW 
M— TRAVERSE ROD 
N~ BACK BOTTOM ROLL 
O— BACK SCAVENGER ROLL 
P~ BACK BAR MIDDLE FINGER 
Q~ CRADLE 
R—-TOP MIDDLE ROLL 
TOP BAND 
T—~BOTTOM MIDDLE ROLL 
U-BOTTOM BAND 
V— WEIGHT HOOK 
STIRRUP 
x ~ WEIGHT LEVER 
/ Y — TOP ROLL WEIGHT 
Z7~TENSION WIRE 


Whitin service are now at your disposal when advantages to be gained by use of the Casa- 


this superior system is installed by a mill. The blancas Long Draft System should be yours. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ... MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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have only © 
to slip on © 
anew one. | 


SUN :DERCLEARER 


Let us nsw Your Requirements 


or Send us samples of what you are using. 


| 
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| Sonoco Cones and Tubes fit the | : the very best results are invar- : | 
| mandrels so perfectly and are so - iably obtained from the winding — | 


well surfaced and balanced that nt machines, of whatever make. 


Mexican Representative 


-SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Sobre v Cia. S. L 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Carlos J. Pruncda, 
Humbold 42, 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Canadian Representative 
W. J. Westaway Co., Lid 


CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING. CORES anp SPOOLS, | 


79 Worth Street, N.Y, 
| English Representatiy c | Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. \ustralar Repre 
Textile Paper Tube Co., Lid. | | Prank Lee & Co. Pry., Lad 
| Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. | Mills: Hartsville, S.C. Rockingham,N.C. and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. Sydney, N.S. W 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 


MANUFACTURER Chine Representative 
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The t tide ha has ebbed~ 
“> are youready 
ae for the turn 7? 


HERE is a period after the tide has ebbed and 

we before the turn brings another forward surge, when 

the waves all roll in nearly alike. Movement is at 
minimum. 


So it is with Business. 
lts tide has ebbed, Shortly it will flow in again. Already 
the first small bore is reported at scattered points. 


Now, before business gathers momentum towards its 
‘ flood, is the time to prepare to sail in with the tide. 


Call in the Engineer now to sound your productive 
channels and remove the bars that there may be no 
waiting when demand will again be normal. Plant and 
machinery studies and reorganizations should not be 
delayed. Plans should be made for possible needed 
additions. 


( | pA The tide has ebbed. 
E, SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
“sem Greenville South Carolina 
Textile Mills Rayon Plants General Industrial Plants 
Warehouses Tobacco Factories Production Studies 
Surveys | Steam Plants Hydro-Electric Systems 
| Examinations Water Supplies | Power Application & Lighting 


Appraisals Reorganizations Sanitary Engineering 
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PERKINS Vertical Drying Machine gives you higher 
operating speeds, greater drying capacity and no soilage 


Always to a 
Standard; 
Never to a 
Price. 


Perkins has eliminated the necessity of costly replacements and shut-downs for repairs, formerly accepted 
as an unavoidable condition in conventional drying machine operation. 


Soilage has been eliminated by the use of enclosed bearings which retain the oil positively, keeping it from 
working out on the face of the cylinders. | 


Perkins patented packingless syphon system which clears the cylinders of water quickly and constantly, 
also removes air when first applying steam, and positively prevents collapsing cylinders. 


Cylinders are made of heavy seamless drawn copper. Cut cast iron driving gears are employed and there 
are independent driving shafts for each successive tier of cylinders, driven by roller chain drives of ample 
capacity. 


Perkins Vertical Drying Machines are built to run continuously and smoothly at high operating speeds with 
a surprising saving in power. 


Complete information will be sent upon request. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolls—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 
Drying Machines Padders 
Starch enters 
Water and Tommy ser Washers 


’ Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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Semi-Annual Meeting of Southern 
Textile Association 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 

ciation, held in Greenville, S. C., on October 24th, 
was limited to a brief morning session and luncheon, the 
program being arranged so that members attending 
might have the afternoon free in order to visit the South- 
ern Textile Exposition. 


The session was held at the Poinsett Hotel. 

The attendance was unusually large and the meeting 
proved a very enjoyable one in every respect. : 

President J. O. Corn called the first session to order at 
11 a. m., and after a few remarks introduced C. K. 
Everett, manager of the New Uses Section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, who described the work being done by 
the Institute to increase the use of cotton textiles. Mr. 
Everett’s remarks follow: 


Extending The Markets For Cotton 


It is a pleasure as well as a privilege to be here at this 
meeting of your Association and have a place on your 
program. 

This is’ the first time I have attended one of your 
meetings but I know that I am in the midst of friends. 
I recall that Mr. Munroe, the manager of our Cost Sec- 


tion, was present at your meeting in Myrtle Beach in 


May and on previous occasions Mr. Sloan, our president, 
and other representatives of the Institute have had the 
privilege of addressing you. 

By this time I am sure that many of you are familiar 
with the activities of The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
know about the things we are doing and have been work- 
ing on during the past three and one-half years. What 
I want to do today is to give you a first-hand glimpse 
of the work in which I am particularly interested, point- 
ing out, if I may, some of the important interests which 
we and members of your Association have in common. 

When the Institute was organized, one of its major 
activities was concentrated in a portion of the staff desig- 
nated as the New Uses Section. This name is to some 
extent a misnomer because we are concerned not only 
with the discovery and development of new uses of cot- 
ton, but also the extension of present uses and establish- 
ed markets. Broadly speaking, the work of the New 
Uses Section may be defined as market. research, promo- 
tion, consumer and trade education. 

Such a program for the cotton textile industry is 
wholly in line with what many other industries are now 
doing to develop new uses and new markets for their 
products. In fact, organized research of this type is 
quite the order of the day. 


In recent years we have seen competition intensified 
along broader lines of industries bidding against indus- 
tries for a larger share of the consumers dollar. All of 
this has developed quite apart from the competition be- 
tween individual units in the same industry. Conse- 
quently, the opportunity and need have arisen for or- 
ganized efforts that will give the largest possible scope 
and the greatest effectiveness to market research from 
the standpoint of a single industry and the use of its 
products. 

Indeed, all of this work is based on the belief that 
under present conditions business to be sound and suc- 
cessful must proceed more and more on the basis of facts 
and less upon guess work or blind hunches. We see this 
thought demonstrated in practically every line of business 
today. Members of this Association, quite as much as 
members of the Institute and of similar organizations in 
other industries, want to know the facts. They want to 
know what is going on in their own industry; they want 
to know all that they can about their markets; they also 
want to know what is happening in other industries and 
how the new developments that are reported from time 
to time may affect their own activities. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the principal reasons 
why, during the past decade, there has been such organ- 
ized effort to seek out the facts. It is a work in which 
trade associations have demonstrated their distinct use - 
fulness in practically every industry. 


WHat THE Worx Is 


The work of the Section is conducted in special market 
studies, technical and special research, co-operation with 
governmental agencies in their market surveys and in 
programs concerning specification, simplification and 
standardization projects. We also work in co-operation 
with related branches of the entire cotton industry, in- 
cluding farm and marketing organizations, shippers and 
regional organizations of: manufacturers, and organiza- 
tions representing the selling agents, finishers, wholesale 
and retail merchants. Particular attention is given to 
‘following through” studies which are made. It is recog- 
nized that while it is the function of the Section to point 
out ways of increasing the consumption of cotton goods, 
the results in an actual larger volume of business follow 
as the mills, their presentatives and others utilize the 
service and resources of the Section in a way suited to 
their own individual requirements. 

Since the New Uses Section was organized in April, 
1927, we have conducted more than 130 separate studies 
of new or extended uses. One of its major activities dur- 
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ing the past two years has been the direction of a com- 


prehensive promotional campaign in behalf of styled cot- 
tons, a type of service which we believe the Institute is 
capable of organizing and effectively conducting in behalf 
of other groups in the industry. 

From the very beginning our new uses work has been 
unique in that this industry has been able to collaborate 
with important branches of the federal government in a 
broad program of market research and study concerning 
the utilization of cotton. The Institute represents the 
industry on this committee which also includes represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce in their studies concerning the use of cotton which 
are being made under special government appropriation 
for this purpose. In addition to its work with this coni- 
mittee, the Institute has co-operated actively with such 
other governmental agencies as the War, Treasury, Navy, 
Interior and Post Office Departments, the U.S. Shipping 
Board, the Veteran’s Bureau, the Federal Specification 
Board and the Federal Purchasing Board. 

| Cotton Uses CLASSIFIED | 

In our studies we have considered the use of cotton 
from the standpoint of three major classifications. These 
may be dscribed as follows: 

1. Style markets, which include wearing apparel of all 
types and some uses of decorative fabrics. 

Household or domestic uses such as sheets, towels, 
bedding, etc. 

3. Industrial uses, including a large number of prod- 
ucts used in other industries in which the identity of cot- 
ton may be completely lost or greatly transformed, 
cluding such things -as automobile fabrics, artificial 
leather bags and bagging. 

In order to show just what has been accomplished let 
me tell you. briefly of some of our activities in each of 
these three general fields. 

STYLE MARKETS 


As many of you know, there has been a distinct revival 
of interest in cotton dress fabrics during the past two 
years which has gone far toward giving cotton a wholly 
new place of fashion importance. We believe—and we 
are glad to hear others tell us—that the Institute has 
been a helpful factor in promoting the fashion import- 
ance of cotton through its advertising and educational 
work during the past two years. In this period it has 
spent upwards of $250,000 in a comprehensive effort em- 
bracing advertising, promotion and special educational 
services. All of this has been based upon studies made 
when the first indications of a growing fashion interest 
in cottons were noted. This development was carefully 
studied and in the light of the favorable trends observed 
at that time, special efforts were made to present the 
style advantages of cotton in a new way for the entire 
industry. 

This service has included advertising in trade publica- 
tions. and selected magazines of national circulation; 
publication at regular intervals of a style bulletin, 
‘Flashes of Fashion;” preparation and distribution of 
books of swatches, as well as other pamphlets and educa- 
tional material for both the trade and public. 

From time to time special exhibits have been arranged 
in connection with important style shows and one mem- 
ber of our staff has devoted practically all her time in 
traveling throughout the country, giving, by request, 
special educational talks and arranging exhibits and style 
demonstrations among home economics teachers and 
other educational and consumer groups. 

Cotton fashions have been presented in coast-to-coast 
radio talks and our weekly radio fashion service has 
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been made available to more than 100 stations through- 


out the country. At intervals during the past season 
cotton fashions have been of such special interest to the 
public as to be presented in motion picture news-reels. 

During the past season particularly we have seen a 
great reawakening of popular interest in cotton. All of 
this is of great psychological importance because to a 
very latge degree the public thinks of.cotton most often 
in terms of wearing apparel. Whatever enables cotton 
to command more attention in this particular field makes 
it more widely discussed and creates greater popular in- 
terest. This in turn leads to an enlarged demand, one of 
the objectives which we have set for all this work. 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


As an example of one of the Section’s studies of indus- 
trial uses I should like to tell you something of our in- 
vestigations of the use of cotton for packaging vegetables, 
fruits and other commodities in retail containers. In 
this instance, manufacturers and selling agents interested 
in increasing the sale of narrow sheetings, authorized the 
Institute to make a special survey to promote a greater 
use of bagging constructions. Particular attention in this 
study was given to the use of cotton bags for packaging 
potatoes and the report which we recently published 
showed, among other things, that this use represented a 
potential market for more than 30,000,000 square yards 
of narrow sheetings annually. 

It was found that for some time shippers of potatoes 
in Idaho had been using small cotton bags in marketing 
their crop. Inquiries among retail grocers, bag manu- 
facturers and large shippers show that the use of these 
bags is increasing. They are preferred by grocers because 
of their convenience in handling and because such pack- 
aging tends to increase the unit of sales and shippers 
have found advantages in using cotton bags because of 
the improved appearance of the packaging and the op- 
portunity for trade marking and advertising. As a result 
of this study experiments are now being made with 
new type of open mesh cotton fabrics that will be suitable 
for shipping citrus fruits in similar small bags. 

Another market in the industrial group which the 
Section has studied has been concerned with the use of 
cotton fabrics in highway construction. Here a very 
lively and increasing interest has been manifest by high- 
way officials, highway engineers and builders and by the 
public. This market is particularly important in view 
of the large expenditures for public works that there are 
now being made or are projected. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to know that this 
relatively new use of cotton is being urged even among 
highway builders in England as a result of what The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has done in its studies during 
the past two years. 


Experiments in this country are now being continued 
by highway engineers in South Carolina and Texas. In 
South Carolina, where the first experiments reported to 
the Institute were made, this use of cotton has been 
under observation for nearly three years. Directly as a 
result of this work the highway department of Texas ini- 
tiated similar experiments during the. summer of 1929, 
At the present time the results indicate that rural high- 
ways can be improved quickly and economically by this 
cotton fabric membrane combined with tar, asphalt and 
sand. 

We have been advised that the highway officials of 
Georgia, North Carolina and Louisiana among others 
have become interested in this use of cotton and are con- 
templating experimental installations. 

The importance of this potential market is apparent 
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when it is realied that there are approximately 3,000,000 
«ules of unimproved rural roads in the United States 
and that for each mile improved by this method at least 
35000 square yards of fabric would be required. 
Members of this Association are, no doubt, familiar 
with the considerable attention which has been given in 
recent months tothe use of cotton cloth for stationery 
and for varied other purposes by the printing industry. 
The very novelty of this use and its particular appeal to 
all who are interested in cotton have helped stimulate a 


lively interest in the possibility of developing this market 
still further. 


In connection with the Institute’s studies of this mar- 
«et we have undertaken inquiries concerning other uses 
of cotton by the printing industry. Lithographed cloth 
signs, for example, that are made for concerns engaged 
in large national advertising programs, represent a very 
substantial market for cotton. One company—a large 
oil concern—that introduced a new product this year 
required more than 250,000 yards of cotton fabric for 
the lithographed banners that were a prominent feature 
of the company’s sales campaign. 


In co-operation with Army ordinance officers, a new 
type of cartridge bag cloth, made of cotton, has been 
developed. The Institute co-operated with army officers 
at the Picatinny, N. J. arsenal in a series of tests from 
which specifications for the new fabric were formulated. 
The first contract for a quantity of this fabric has been 
placed. The results of further use and service tests will 
be watched with much interest because of the effect 
which this introduction of cotton may have on the mate- 
rial heretofore used for this purpose. 

From time to time the Section has important oppor- 
tunities to co-operate with representatives 
dustrial organizations in seeking a solution of common 
problems. For example, we have worked with members 
of the National Tent & Awning. Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in their efforts to extend the markets for their prod- 
ucts. We have collaborated with the Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation in their efforts to emphasize cleanliness, the op- 
portunity here being significant as a means of stressing 
the use of cotton towels, uniforms and other itenis of 
cotton in which members of this organization are particu- 
larly interested. 

In co-operation with the Rubber Bootes. Division of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association the Avay is being 
prepared for the adoption of specifications that we be- 
lieve will be mutually advantageous to these manufactur- 
ers and the mills making fabrics required for this pur- 
pose. ‘This single market represents the consumption of 
40,000,000. square yards of cotton fabric annually: 


DOMESTICS 


Among the numerous uses of cotton for domestic or 
household purposes special efforts have been made. to 
emphasize the advantages of longer sheets. It is esti- 
mated that by increasing the length of the standard sheet 
to 108 inches an additional 20,000,000 square yards of 
wide sheetings would be required annually in manufac- 
turing the number of sheets now sold each year. Results 
of these efforts are apparent in the increased demand for 
longer sheets reported from stores that handle them and 
the stocks of 108-inch sheets ordered by merchants who 
have not generally carried them in the past. In co- 
operation with the simplified practice project carried on 
by the Department of Commerce, the Institute has been 
instrumental in bringing about the adoption of 108-inch 
sheets as standard for institutional purchases. The 108- 
inch sheet is now used exclusively by the U.S. Navy and 
the U.S. Shipping Board, the Navy having recently an- 
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portunities to do this. very thing. 
‘as to new uses or new methods 


. being 


of other 
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nounced its intention to discontinue the use of 90 inch 
sheets for any purpose. 

In telling you thus briefly of some of the things w hich 
we have been studying and doing there is one other 
thought which I wish to leave with you. It is this: the 
task of increasing the use of cotton is not reserved for a 
relatively small group devoting their entire time and at- 
tention to this question. It is a job which is big enough 
to warrant the support of every individual in this indus- 
try. 

You men represent an important group in the industry 
and you can help in this great work by thinking more 
in terms of cotton and its use and encouraging every one 
with whom you come in contact to do likewise. Let’s 
be consistent. I know of no better way for us to practice 
the things which we are urging upon others than to set 
the example ourselves. There are many ways in which 
cotton can be used and is used in our mills, in our homes 
and in the communities in which we live. May I suggest, 
therefore, that you think more and more of the ways you 
can help by specifying cotton and using cotton wherever 
you have the opportunity to do so? I am sure that in 
the regular course of your work many of you have op- 

Whenever suggestions | 
involving an additional 
consumption of cotton come to your attention you can 
be helpful by speaking a good word for cotton and also 
by letting us know of any problems which may require 
further study or investigation. 

| have noted with much interest that a great deal 
said and done these days about the natural re- 
sources of States in this section of the country as well 
as elsewhere. In many respects this seems like a leai 
from the experience of business and industry. North 
Carolina, for example, has been emphasizing ‘Made. in 
Carolina’ products. South Carolina is bidding for at- 
tention as the iodine State. Others are making special 
efforts, too. All of these things coincide with the. efforts 
which the cotton industry has made and is making to 
focus more attention upon cotton to seek out new and 
established markets and to work in every practicable way 
to increase its use. 

There is a sentimental as well 
which all of you have in cotton, 
section where 


as an economic interest 
living as you do in a 
it is so vital a factor in the agricultural 


and manufacturing communities in these States. What- 
ever you can do to stimulate demand for a larger use of 


cotton will serve a real e¢conomic purpose by increasing 
the prosperity of your community and thus benefit every 
one who is concerned with cotton, all the way form the 
farmer to the mill worker and resident in a section where 
cotton growing and manufacturing are so important. 
George S. Harris, former president of the Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, and also a former president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and who is now 
associated with the Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company, made a very able address on “The Posi- 
tion of the Mill Executive Today.” His address follows: 


Today 


Nothing could please me more than to discuss with 
you the many problems you are handling in the mill 
starting with the advantages or disadvantages of single 
process picking and continuing on through carding, spin- 
ning and weaving to the ever-increasing market demands 
in the quality of our finished product, but fearing that 
you may find me so far behind you in the great strides 
forward you have been making, | prefer to address my 
remarks in other directions. 1 have learned to have the 


Position of Mill Executives 


greatest respect for this organization as | have followed 
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its progress. It would be interesting to you to compare 
the proceedings of some of your first meetings with those 
of your more recent meetings, both in regard to the sub- 
jects handled and to your methods of procedure. I can 
recall attending some meetings in your early life and the 
reluctance of your members in speaking out during your 
discussions. I can also recall the elementary character 
of the subjects discussed. The few leaders you had in 
those days struggled hard to develop these discussions and 
it was interesting to note the gradual improvement as 
your association progressed. Your chief executives today 
have reason to review your work with gratitude since, in 
my opinion, vou are accomplishing results in the mill that 
must be credited directly to your concerted effort. Credit 
should be given to our machinery builders for results 
accomplished in their research and we are also indebted 
to the publishers of our trade journals for their efforts to 
disseminate the results of your findings, making it possi- 
ble for all of us to keep fully up to the minute: 

I would urge you to support the Southern Textile As- 
sociation in every way possible. You need the Associa- 
tion and the Association needs you. Attend the meetings 
recularly and take an active part in the discussions. 


When vou give to your associates one good idea you will 


generally receive in return two or more of equal value. 
Take an active part in committee work and when it 
comes your turn to become an officer consider it as your 
opportunity to contribute vour full strength to the prog- 
ress of the Association. This opportunity only comes 
once, because when you have gone through your chair- 
manships, vice-presidencies, and finally have served your 
term as president, you are supposed to gracefully retire 
as a past president. This means that thereafter your 
duty is to serve the oncoming officials only as you are 
called. A past president is a valuable asset to any organi- 
zation because of his experience but he should not attempt 
to dictate to those who follow him in office. H's succes- 
sors should have full freedom of action and full resnon- 
sibility while the past president should stand-by ready to 
serve whenever an opportunity is offered. A past presi- 
dent should ever feel a debt of gratitude to the organiza- 
tion that so honored him as to make him its chief execu- 
tive. Usually the individual in that position receives far 
more than he gives. 
Pook MANAGEMENT AND EourPpMENT Must Go 

Looking backwards we find many very valuable devel- 
opments in our equipment and methods during the past 
ten years contributing not only to the quality produced 
in our Southern mills but to the earning power of our 
labor. In. fact, we are fast approaching the time when 
mills on the lower level as to equinment and manage- 
ment must go by the boards. Stated in another way, we 
have reached the point when a Southern cotton mill may 
be junked. Such a thing has seldom happened in our 
history. Mills have run on the rocks and capital struc- 
tures have crumbled but the physical property stood until 
new capital took control and the old wheels continued 
under. new ownership. I say now due very largely to 
your progressive thought and action, some of these old 
mills are doomed and the sooner they reach the junk pile 
the better it will be for the industry as a whole. This 
statement will apply more especially to some of the 
smaller units originally organized for the sole purpose of 
“having a cotton mill in somebody’s town.” Develop- 
ments during the past five years demonstrate beyond 
doubt that this type of mill cannot support the necessary 
talent to carry-on under present-day competition and 
must either give up the struggle or become attached to 
a larger unit or to a group of mills. In this way only can 
a small unit expect to enjoy at a reasonable cost the 
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same advantages of technical and merchandising talent 
found in the larger organization. 
BETTER MANAGEMENT NEEDED 

Under present-day world competition in cotton textiles 
more intelligent merchandising and management methods 
are necessary than ever before and we may expect this 
to become more important as we move forward. Every 
expense item must be reduced to the irreducible mini- 
mum. Administration units must be spread over more 
production for the purpose of better control and lower 
management cost. The future seems to demand consoli- 
dation of the stronger mills. and merchandising houses 


_into units put together according to their fitness for han- 


dling production by groups and also the complete elimi- 
Only through such 
consolidations can the smaller mill hope to enjoy. the 
advantage of technical and merchandising talent at a 
reasonable cost. 

One of our leading merchants at the Pinehurst meeting 
referred to our child-like belief in Santa Claus but like 
children in time we must become disillusioned as to this 
old tradition and when this is behind us we will all be 
happier. 

Wnar’s Wrono? 

Realizing the terrific strain under which you have 
been working during the past twelve months, it occurs to 
me that you may be asking of me what is the matter? 
Many speakers and press writers have tried to answer 
that time-worn question, what is the matter with the 
textile industry, until we all are quite fed up on it. I 
believe the industry has been seriously hurt by so much 
publicity on this question. Nevertheless, it seems appro- 
priate and timely for me to give you a few thoughts on 
this point at this time. First, I would caution you to 
maintain your composure and courage. Think carefully 
through every move before you operate, realizing that 
you are coping with a condition which, while new to all 
of us, is perfectly natural and comes to all major indus- 
tries sooner or later. 

Beginning in the nineties and continuing through 1920 
our Southern textile industry grew rapidly and with the 
exception of certain periods of depression we had a com- 
paratively easy time. Our competition was in other 
sections of this country or abroad. For the past decade 
we have been working under very different conditions. 
Our competition now is among ourselves. With the in- 
crease in spindles plus vour efficiency and more imnort- 
ant of all plus your ability to operate efficiently at night, 
we are choking ourselves to death. It should be ner- 


fectly obvious to anyone that sooner or later every indus-: 


try grows to that stage when it must solve the problems 
of excess capacity. We have very definitely reached that 
Stage. In fact, we were in that stage several years ago 
brut not until now would all admit it. Our success from 
this time forward is in direct proportion to our deeree 
of organization and the willingness of each individual 
operator to think in terms of his industry rather than 
his individual interest. 

In a nutshell we are trying to learn to control surplus 
production and in the process have thrown back on you 
and your labor burdens you have never carried before. 
In this I am willing to‘admit that your chief executives 


while appearing individually to thoroughly understand 


the problems involved, have failed collectively to show 
the courage necessary to make corrections before the 
damage is done. In justice to these men let it be said 


that their problems are much greater than they might 
appear to be on the surface. In our wisdom.in this. great 
democratic government we have saddled ourselves with 
laws whose purpose was to protect open competition and 
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which very forcefully prohibit any move on the part of 
two or more producers which tends to a so-called com- 
bination in restraint of trade. As law-abiding citizens 
of this great country we love so well, the chief executives 
of Southern cotton mills have leaned backwards in their 
effort to abide strictly to the letter of these laws. It is 
true that recent ruling appear to make a more liberal 
interpretation of the principles involved but these rulings 
are often couched in such technical phraseology as to 
only bewilder the layman into even more caution. 


A SCATTERED INDUSTRY 


Then again in our rapid growth we have developed an 


industry badly scattered from Virginia to Texas com- 
posed of great numbers of comparatively small units 

making it most difficult to weld the whole into one great 
efficient working unit. This isolation makes mutual 
understanding of mutual problems practically impossible 
which necessitates unnecessary suffering on the part of 
capital, management and labor. We find both in our 


markets and in the ,mill office a general knowledge of 


our common problems but an utter lack of any sympathy 
for our competitors. Individually we yet prefer to fight 
it out in a price war that no one can ever hope to win. 
This is a condition that time will cure with the able 
assistance of such agencies as the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and our various associations, including your Southern 
In fact, we have every evidence that 
certain fundamental weaknesses in this industry have 
been recognized by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington and steps have been taken to assist in mak- 
ing necessary corrections. _ 

Now the question before you is what are you going to 
do about? What part will you play in this great game? 
You have a most important part. I am willing to say 
that you are the foundation of the whole structure and 
our success depends to a very great degree on how you 
conduct yourselves during this most difficult reconstruc- 
tion period. Reconstruction period is certainly what this 
all means. In my opinion when this industry is finally 
placed on a sound basis we will not recognize the general 
set up as compared with what we see today. We are 
apt to find both men and plants considered good today 
entirely out of the picture then. Both men and equip- 
ment must be continually subjected to tests we have 
never known in the past and when either is found lacking 
the necessary efficiency to meet conditions must and will 
be set aside for better models. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF OPERATING EXECUTIVE 
Speaking to you collectively as an important depart- 
ment of management, I say that you have today a most 
unusual responsibility. I say to you individually that 
unless you are applying yourself’ 100 per cent to your 


problems you may expect sooner or later to be junked 


along with the antiquated equipment some mills are 
attempting to operate. In addition to the task of leading 
your labor against adverse influences you are forced to 
continually find ways and means of reducing your unit 
cost and improving the quality of your product. You 
have learned to think in such terms as loom stops per 
day, ends down per thousand per hour, and others that 
are commonplace now, but were not considered of im- 
portance ten to twelve years ago. Through improved 
methods you have materially increased the output per 
operative and per spindle and more important of all, you 
are learning better methods of cost findings and cost 
control. 1 might say that your improved efficiency has 
played a large part in our undoing in that. you have 
learned to operate efficiently at night as well as day. 
This has given us a surplus production very difficult to 
handle. On the other hand, this is not a change I can 


thing about spinning with men. 
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lay to you but must charge your chief executives for not 
having found a way to handle their common problems. 
Night production has a place in the picture but should 
be used only when there is a market place for it. Con- 
stant maximum production has no place in any industry 
and when we attempt it we must expect to pay dearly 
for violating a fundamental law of economics. We are 
learning this and during the past year have paid a terrific 
price to old Professor Experience. It is up to you, our 
operating executives, to learn to fluctuate your produc- 
tion and while doing so maintain as nearly as possible a 
uniform cost. No one realizes the problems involved 
any more than I do and you have my fullest sympathy 
but nevertheless this is your big job and you must meet 


‘it courageously. 


We cannot forget that one of the first lessons. we 


learned is that the easiest way to reduce cost is to in- 


crease production. This principle has been overworked 
during recent years when margins tightened. We con- 


tinued to increase production to reduce cost but seemed 


to be amazed to find that this surplus production reduced 


_our margins faster than any one could reduce cost. We 


are forced now to find means of reducing cost other than 


increasing production and that, men, is very largely your 
job. 


Among your chief executives we find two schools of 
thought. With every one admitting an excess production 
one group holds to the fundamental idea that night oper- 
ation caused all the trouble and therefore all night oper- 
ation should be immediately and permanently abandoned 
while a second group recognizes that a fluctuating capac- 
ity to meet a fluctuating demand is necessary and there- 
fore night operation, in part, is needed but only if and 
when such night production can be sold at a profit. I 
feel quite sure that both groups have learned that night 
production for the sole purpose of reducing manufactur- 
ing cost is nothing less than industrial suicide. Person- 
ally, I believe that final solution will be found along the 
lines of the latter thought. At present because of so 
many operators tenaciously hanging on to night opera- 
tions, we have a condition that will not permit a full 
regular day run. This should never be true again if out 
of the present a same solution of production control shall 
develop and we have every reason to expect it. 

END NiGHT WorK For WoMEN 

A recent development is the move originating with the 
Cotton-Textile Institute which proposes, through volun- 
tary action, to eliminate all women and minors “under 18 
years of age from the mills at night. I consider this a 
very progressive step and it should have the full support 
of every one in the industry immediately. There is no 
need now for women to work at night to supply any 
trade. requirement, and no one could possibly justify 
such employment except in an emergency. After mature 
consideration, it has been decided that we have reached a 
point in the progress of the industry when this rather 
bold step should be taken and the officers of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute hope that every executive will fall in 
line promptly. There appears to be a widespread differ- 
ence of opinion as to the effect this might have on pro- 
duction. Some operators are firm in the belief that they 
can spin at night without female spinners, while others 
are equally firm in the belief that ring spinning is a wo- 
man’s work and will never be successfully handled by a 
man. With women eliminated we will soon learn some 
My opinion is that very 
few will succeed at it. 

Getting back to the part of the plant executive we 
must expect in future to see your labor subject to more 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Why Plant Cotton Fifteen Cents 
When It Can Be Bought at Kleven? 


Of Munds 


N'the past, practically all organized efforts to bring 
about an adequate reduction in cotton acreage have 
encountered two major obstacles. First, the producer 


has felt that he was called upon to pull the chestnuts out 


of the fire for some one else, presumably the speculator. 
Quite naturally, he has looked upon advice to curtail as 
opposed to his own interest, as he would not share pro- 
portionately in the price increment brought about by his 
self-restraint. 

In the second place, economic arguments have been 
advanced against curtailment of acreage on the abstract 
theory that there is no such thing as over-production so 
long as a large portion of the world’s population is in- 
adequately clothed. Correction of a price situation by 
reducing prospective supply has been regarded as against 
public interest and representing economic waste. ‘There 


is also the famihar claim that the Southern farmer can 


not put his land to better use than by raising cotton. 

Unless these objections are overcome, particularly the 
one representing the self-interest of the farmer, we fear 
that expectations of an acreage reduction large enough 
to correct prospective over-supply will be disappointed. 
A moderate curtailment may result from dissatisfaction 
with ruling prices. A moderate acreage reduction will 
not fill the bill. 

Unprofitable prices do not point. conclusively to radi- 
cal agreage reduction. The lowest prices in the history 
of cotton were established along in the nineties, and 
from 1895 to 1897 we find a record of successive acreage 
increases in the face of minimum prices around and a 
little above five cents per pound. 

Self-interest is an economic fundamental. It is the 
most powerful motive in human accomplishment. I[t will 
function when appeals to public interest or common wel- 
fare fall on deaf ears. The crusader alone has a monop- 
oly on the spirit of self-sacrifice. We therefore present 
a few suggestions which, if followed, should be efficacious 


in overcoming former obstacles in the way of an adequate 


acreage reduction. 

In the first place, we advocate a thoroughly organized 
campaign of education among the intelligent, substantial 
cotten growers of the South, with the movement embrac- 
ing the members of the various State co-operative asso- 
ciations, to cut their cotton acreage to the bone, and in 
so far as possible, planting none at all. In lieu thereof, 
we advise the purchase of contracts in an amount equiv- 
alent to the average amount of cotton produced on the 


curtailed area. 


We regard this proposal as practical and feel sure that 
its adoption will correct the condition of over-supply and 
lift the price of cotton to a level that will result in colos- 
sal aggregate profits. 

The average cost of producing cotton over a period of 
years is in the neighborhood of fifteen cents per pound. 
The buyer of contracts at 10'% cents, 11 cents, or even 
12 cents has an advantage over the average producer of 
$15 to $22 per bale. The producer who buys contracts 
will have a handsome profit before the farmer who plants 
cotton has covered the cost of production, 
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We believe that a movement of this character, develop- 
power and also give it a foundation of such solidity that 
purchases undertaken anywhere near current levels will 
be attended by minimum risk. 

An operation such as ‘we have descrbied could not 
have been put into effect twenty years ago, or even ten 
ing as it should, will provide for the market a buying 
years ago. Too little was known about dealings in mar- 
kets and there was too much distrust of cotton exchanges. 
We believe that the economic value of the contract trad- 
ing system in cotton is now so generally recognized that 
the better informed cotton growers will readily perceive 
the soundness of our proposal. 

We frankly admit that a vast body of cotton growers, 
numerically considered, would not join in such a move- 
ment: Lack of knowledge and experience, lack of finan- 
cial resources as well as other factors, would cause them 
to continue in the same groove of cotton growing. How- 
ever, there are thousands of intelligent planters controll- 
ing millions of acres, farmed either directly by them- 
selves or through tenants, on whom rests. the responsi- 
bility for lifting cotton out of the abyss of depression. 
The remedy is before their eyes. The instrument of 
salvation is in their own hands. By their participation 
and their influence and efforts toward organization, the 
whole price picture can be changed in a twinkling and 
changed for all time. 

The mere purchase of contracts on a huge scale would 
be ineffective. This would be merely a speculative play 
with ho substance behind it. The essential element in 
the program is a reduction in acreage. The farmer who 
cuts his acreage should substitute for his prospective crop 
the purchase of cotton contracts. As stated above. he 
has an advantage of $15 to $20 per bale over the man 
who adheres to the tendency of planting a full acreage. 

It would seem that the Federal Farm Board and the 
friends of cotton in Congress should actively and effect- 
ively recognize the value of this proposal. The farmer 
who cuts acreage makes no sacrifice. In fact, he has the 
equivalent of a normal profit before his cotton-growing 
neighbor sees daylight on his operations. The Federal 
karm Board could employ a few hundred young men 
from Southern agricultural colleges and experimental Ssta- 
tions to go throughout the cotton belt laying before agri- 
cultural societies the advantage of correcting an unfavor- 
uvle price situation by this method. If the Federal. Farm 
Board is not empowered by law to purchase contracts 
for farmers who will guarantee to make a reduction in 
acreage representing the equivalent of three acres for 
each bale of cotton contracts purchased, an emergency 
statute should be passed to meet such requirements. For 
the benefit of those who fear that the entry of the Federal 
farm Board into the future contract market would be 
inadvisable and revolutionary, we call attention to the 
fact that such participation originally became effective 
when the Federal Farm Board took over the contracts 
of the various State co-operative associations. This activ- 
ity continues, and will continue until the holdings are 
liquidated. We also call attention to the fact that the 
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Arizona Farm Bureau Federation has asked the Federal 
Farm Board to help them finance the purchase of con- 
tracts in return for guaranteed acreage reduction. 

We sincerely hope that the Farm Board will make it 
unmistakably clear that unless cotton producers co-oper- 
ate to bring about a radical reduction in acreage they 
cannot expect a continuance of governmental support. 

It will be recalled that when Chairman Legge and Sec- 
retary Hyde proposed acréage reduction last year as a 
cure for agricultural surpluses, a protest went up from 
some of the members of the Senatorial farm bloc. These 
gentlemen could see nothing in the proposal except its 
sacrificial aspects. It would seem that they now should 
recognize the value of a suggestion that pays a substan- 
tial premium for this action. The farmer who reduces 
and buys contracts has a substantial profit advantage 
over the man who plants cotton. : 

As we have intimated above, there will be a vast: num- 
ber of growers working small parcels of land who will 
feel that they have no other recourse than to plant cot- 
ton. There may be many in the landlord class who will 
take the view that they must give their tenants employ- 
ment and therefore must allot a normal portion of their 
land to cotton. A strong effort should be made to con- 
vince the landlord element in the cotton belt that it is 
to the advantage of the community, as well as to their 
own. advantage, to institute a radical reduction in acreage 
and employ their resources for the purchase and holding 
of coton contracts. 

We now come to the other obstacles that have con- 
fronted acreage reduction campaigns in the past. There 
is no more important task before the world today than 
the correction of the over-supply of the commodity sit- 
uation and the restoration of a price plane that will 
provide a living return for the producer. What is advo- 
cated here is not a vast gambling scheme, but the utiliza- 
tion of established marketing machinery for the benefit 
of producers. There is not a manufacturer engaged in 
industry who would not avail himself of a similar oppor- 
tunity if it were presented to him. 


Let us say a manutacturer is engaged in turning out a 
certain article at a cost of $100 per unit. He finds that 
owing to disorganized marketing conditions the product 
is selling for $75 per unit. Certainly no one would criti- 
cise his business judgment if he made. contracts to buy 
the product at $75 instead of going ahead with his oper- 
ations on the basis of $100 per unit. This is a simple 
illustration of the plan we propose. It puts the solution 
of the farm problem up to the. farmer himself and pays 
him well for doing it. 

What is to be done with the land? 

It may be putting the cart before the horse, but it 
seems to us that one minor phase of this land question 
should be considered first. We think we are extremely 
moderate in our estimate when we say that fully 10 per 
cent of present farm land is unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses. If three million to four million acres of Southern 
farm land should be reforested, it would represent an 
investment’ that would mean hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the country. Land allotted for this purpose 
should be relieved from taxation. The work of reforest- 
ing would help solve one of our unemployment problems. 

The best half of the land should be devoted to the 
production of feed crops, foodstuffs, including vegetables 
for home consumption. The South should produce its 
own corn, hay, oats and other feed crops. It will remove 
one element of economic waste in the country and would 
help reduce the cost of cotton production. 

We suggest the allocation of the remainder of the land 
to soil-building for at least one year. ‘The gradual and 
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progressive deterioration of the staple of American cotton 
has become an international scandal. The cause of this 
decline is depletion of the organic content in the soil. 
The productive deficiency cannot be made up by the use 
of commercial fertilizers alone. The land needs organic 
matter—humus—the moisture-holding element that assist 
in the solution of the mineral elements presents in every 


field no matter how superficially sterile. 


Dr. John A. Todd, the eminent British cotton author- 
ity, several years ago stated that America would lose its 
cotton supremacy if it did not grow a product with better 
body and staple. As a result of the one crop system, 
aided by washing and erosion, even the soil of Texas has 
lost much of the organic content inherited from its virgin 
prairies. The same conditions prevail in other portions 


of the South except along river and creek bottoms. 


Superiority of body and staple in cotton is due chiefly 
to abundance of organic matter in the soil. Decayed 
vegetation, vegetable waste, alluvial silt, etc., provide the 
soil with a moisture-holding element that acts as “a con- 
stant solvent on the mineral fertilizing elements. 

The long staple cotton of the world is grown in the 
valley of the Nile, the Delta of the Mississippi, and 
along the creek and river bottoms in the producing re- 
gions of the South and elsewhere. There is just one ex-’ 
planation for this—abundance of organic matter—depos- 
its of-alluvium, silt—left by overflows. The soil in these 
areas is not blessed by any advantage in mineral fertiliz- 
ing agencies. The’ beneficial results are due entirely to 
the presence in the soil of the moisture-holding element 
that acts as a solvent on the atomic minerals, gradually 
and continually releasing plant nourishment. 

In this stage of human progress, it is a reflection on 
agricultural intelligence that it should rely almost en- 
tirely upon a phenomenon of nature or a calamity such 
as a flood to provide land with the proper nourishment. 

We therefore believe that the Southern farmer can 
make no better quick investment than to take the land 
not allotted to reforesting or the production of food crops 
and build it up through the planting of cow peas, soya 
beans, vetch, and numerous other humus-producing crops. 
After starving his land for a generation, the Southern 
planter should not object to giving it a square meal for 
one year. | 

The results, we are sure, would be astoundingly bene- 
ficial. Production per: acre would be vastly increased. 
and the product, instead of being a ‘“‘shy”’ seven-eighths, 
would be cotton of good body and staple for which the 
grower would obtain a premium. 

The results of this program may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows: First, by organized acreage reduction 
on a record-breaking scale, the condition of over-supply 
would be corrected, and prices substantially advanced. 
Second, the reforesting program would represent an in- 
vestment worth hundreds of millions. Third, the grow- 
ing of feed crops would remove an element of economic 
waste and would place the Southern farmer in an inde- 
Fourth ,the devotion of 
large portion of the land to soil-building would increase 
production per acre, reduce production costs, and give 
the Southern farmer a product that would sell at a pre- 
mium. 

Such a task could be undertaken at no more auspicious 
time. It would correct a condition of over-supply and 
price depression. ‘The soil-building feature would place 
the Southern grower in a position where on account of 
increased per acre yield and a premium product, he 


would be in no fear of cotton growing competition from 
other countries. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Humidification of Textile Plants 


By EDWARD D. SMITH 
Engineer, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


UMIDIFICATION of textile plants or any other in- 

dustrial plant is no longer a problem of guesswork 
or approximation; instead, it has become one of exact 
science. 

As interest centers in the cotton textiles this morning, 
humidification pertaining to this branch of the industry, 
will only be discussed. 

In this paper details will not be considered as to how 
the proper rleative humidity required is arrived at; the 
amount of equipment needed; or to types of equipment 
best suited for any mill making a particular type of 
goods, as time allows only a discussion. 

In the last five or six years there has been a great 
deal more thought and study given to humidification 
than ever before, particularly that part in the lowering 
of temperatures. In previous years the textile manu- 
facturers requested of the humidification engineer or 
equipment manufacturer only a certain relative humidi- 
ty; this they received, and nothing more. Each contract 
read that all windows and openings had to remain closed. 
The result was high temperature, foul air, dirty rooms 
and unbearable working conditions. Today, modern 
humidification not only maintains a constant relative 
humidity but it also washes the air and introduces fresh 
air through open windows; by this process a more uni- 
form temperature is maintained in the room, which is, 
of course, most beneficial to the health of the employees. 

In designing a humidification, or in a broader sense, 
an air conditioning system, there are two major factors: 
First—Correct relative humidity; .second—temperature 
that is most beneficial to the health of the employees. 

The correct humidity is that percentage of relative 


humidity under which best running work is obtained. 


This percentage of relative humidity varies according to 
the quality and type of cotton, construction of goods, 
and speed of machines. Knowing this, the type and ex- 
tent of a system can be determined that will give the 
correct relative humidity and maintain a comparatively 
constant temperature. 


This disdussion pertains to the individual head system 
and not to that designated as a central station or duct 
system. With the latter system, any temperature may 
be maintained irrespective of the temperature outside of 


the building, but it is seldom used except in the manu- 


facture of rayon due to high cost. 

There are cetrain departments in a cotton mill that 
generate a great deal of heat, i. e., spinning, twisting 
and weaving. Naturally a spinning room is hotter than 
a weave room for more frictional heat is generated by the 
frames. For instance, in a motor driven sheeting mill 
there is about five times as many BTU generated in the 
spinning than in the weaving process. Now to eliminate 
this heat there are four fundamental ways: First—By 
direct cooling or removal of the heat; second—evapora- 
tion of water by the heat generated by the machines and 
employees; third—air circulation; fourth — reduce the 
moisture content in the air. 

It may seem that the lowering of temperature in a mill 
has been stressed, but it is well to remember that good 
cotton and modern machinery is not all that is essential 
to the economic manufacture of cloth. One important 
factor in the cost to a manufacturing plant is the labor 
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turnover and if a manufacturer can reduce this to the 
minimum by giving his employees a clean, healthful and 
comfortable place to work, he will be well repaid in 
better production. 

A manufacturer naturally, before spending the money 
on a modern air conditioning system, wants to know 
what he will receive from it, especially as the condition 
of the textile industry as it is today is not of the best. 
He will first ask “How much more will I make”’ or it is 
probable he may ask “How much less will I lose?”’ 

No two plants are exactly the same and éach one 
should be given careful study, but generally the manu- 
facturer will benefit by: Increased production; better 
running of work; more uniform work; elimination of 
large amount of waste; maximum speed of machines; 
increased moisture content. 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS—-MINIMUM NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES 

The actual saving in money will naturally vary accord- 
ing to the physical condition of the mill. 

About two years ago the humidifying system in two 
mills was revamped, that part of the equipment that 
could not be used was discarded, the remainder supple- 
mented to conform with modern practice; both mills 
were manufacturing print cloth. The first mill had 50,,- 
000 spindles; the second 70,000, and they used 12,000 
and 16,000 bales of cotton: respectively a year. The 


equipment in the first mill was about sixteen years old 


but was kept in fairly good condition; the equipment in 
the second mill was older and had never been given 
proper attention. 

After these systems were revamped, the first mill used 
over a bale of cotton less a week than before and the 
second mill had such a large saving that it is almost 
unbelievable, and fearing that it will cause too much 
argument, will not mention the amount, but will say that 
it was enough to pay for the installaton in a little over 


two years. 


In another mill the humidifying system was revamped 
and as it was in excellent condition, only sufficient addi- 
tional equipment was added to. modernize it. In checking 
over the system before and after the installation of the 
additional equipment, a very interesting feature was 
noticed: the mill is on fine goods and running with a 
relative humidity of about 54 per cent; the humidity was 
raised to about 60 per cent; before increasing the rela- 
tive humidity, count was made of the ends down for sev- 
eral weeks, which averaged 60 per hour on 10,000 spin- 
dles or about 40 frames; after the new equipment was 
installed and regulated, the average of ends down on the 
same frames was 20 per hour. This one item alone of 
preventing yarn breakage, was well worth the cost of 
modernizing the system. 

The majority of mills having air conditioning systems 
installed over six years, that have not been revamped 
since the installation, are decidedly deficient in humidity 
and regulation and money invested in bringing the sys- 
tem up to modern standards will be well spent by in- 
creased production and obtaining better products. 

In this discussion, no reference is being made to any 
particular make or type of equipment, as all will give 
good results if installed properly, and under conditions 
best suited. After installation it is essential that the 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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October 30, 1930 


Mill Heads Endorse Night Work 
Elimination 


Greenville, S. C.—Seventy-five leading mill executives 
of South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia, here 
Friday for an exchange of views regarding current busi- 
ness conditions, were practically unanimous in endorsing 
the soundness of the Cotton-Textile Institute’s recom- 
mendation that night employment of women and minors 
be discontinued. 

_At the meeting of the mill representatives, held in the 
Poinsett hotel and presided over by S. Marshall Beattie 
and T. M. Marchant, of this city, discussion brought out 
that sentiment of the industry in this area is not only in 
sympathy with the recommendation of the Institute, but 
that print cloth and narrow sheeting mills, with a few 
exceptions, have already discontinued night operations. 
Other mills, not represented heretofore and formerly 
operating on a two-shift basis, have posted notices at 
different times during the past summer to stop the night 
run for an indefinite period, thereby hoping to insure 
regularity of employment and what more closely approxi- 
mates a full pay envelope for mill employes for whom 
there is work, it was said from the floor by various execu- 
tives of the Southeast. 


BLAME OVER PRODUCTION 


Over- production in the past has compelled mills of the 


industry in this section to run only part time in order to 
avoid an accumulation of excessive stocks. According to 
participants in the meeting, which was an excessive ses- 
sion, it was evident in the discussion that print cloth and 
narrow sheetings mills will continue to protect the in- 
dustry and trade against further over-production. 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
_ Stitute, was in Greenville as a guest of the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition management and, in commenting on the 


growing disposition of cotton mill executives to concen-— 


trate their operations in the daytime, declared that the 
general practice in the past of both day and night opera- 
tion was largely responsible for a condition of instability 
and demoralized prices. The result of these factors, he 
said, is discontent among amployes because of frequent 
curtailment, causing suffering to both day and night 
workers. ‘This in turn, he added, made for a chronic 
state of dissatisfaction among customers of the industry 
who are injured by the resulting uncertainty in conduct- 
ing business. 


Is Day BUSINESS 


“The cotton textile industry,’ Mr. Sloan said, “should 
be regarded essentially as a day-operating industry. 
Night operation, which grew out of war-time emergency, 
should be reserved as an emergency ‘measure only to meet 
temporary periods of abnormal demand. Statistics, for 
the industry, going back over a period of years, clearly 
demonstrate that the day run is quite sufficient to meet 
the normal requirements of the public. Those of us who 
have been studying the situation, from an impartial view- 
point, have been driven to the conclusion that night 
operation, aS a general practice, is unprofitable for the 
industry, unsound for its employes and altogether un- 
necessary and decidedly iecseistoeens for its customers.’ 


Cotton Ginning Abeail of 1929 


Washington.— the growth of 1930 
prior to October 18 was announced by fhe Census Bu- 
reau to have totalled 9,252,011 running bales, including 
275,286 round bales, counted as half bales, and 7.308 
bales of American-Egyptian and excluding linters. 


Now, 
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To that date last year 9,094,704 running bales, in- 
cluding 290,719 round-bales and 7,804 bales of Ameri- 
can-Egyptian was ginned and in 1928 ginnings to that 
date totalled 8,151,271 running bales, including 304,743 
round bales and 9,948 bales of American- Egyptian. 

Ginnings by States to October 18 this year were: Ala- 
bama, 965,245; Arizona, 41,308; Arkansas, 516,763; 
California, 53,676: Florida, 45,856; Georgia, 1,191,428; 
Louisiana, 532,696; Mississippi, 917,409: Missouri, 99,- 
682: New Mexico, 33,934: North Carolina, 464,812; 
Oklahoma, 444,946; South Carolina, 667,027; Tennes- 
see, 201,065; Texas, 3,051,518; Virginia, 21,405; all 
other States, 3,246. 


Sales Show Further Gain 


By Hunter Mfg. and Comm. Co. 


Last week’s sales were much larger than those of the 
previous three weeks. The week began with active trad- 
ing in print cloths, principally on the 80-80s and 68-72s; 
and finished with a good demand for colored goods and 
under the influence of the strongest cotton market that 
we have had for a number of weeks. The week’s totals 
have only been exceeded this fall by one week in Sep- 
tember. The total on colored goods was the.best since 
last December. Outings had the most active week since 
last January while our sales of tickings, plaids and chev- 
iots were the best on record. 


CURTAILMENT GIVES CONFIDENCE 


That the manufacturers have decided to.continue the 
present curtailment at least up to the end of the year is 
a matter of great satisfaction to us and gives. us confi- 
dence that the stage has been set for an excellent busi- 
ness in cotton textiles for the year 1931, with a return to 
prices that will show a moderate profit to the mills. 
Acute curtailment accompanied by a declining cotton 
market saved the mills many agonies and we have with 
us now a supply of cheap cotton, cheap enough to attract 
the attention of the world, a production under stiff con- 
trol and, undoubtedly, below consumption level, and a 
stock situation which has shown rapid improvement dur- 
ing the past few weeks on print cloths and broadcloths 
and has recently begun to show improvement on sheet- 
ings and colored goods. 

Undoubtedly, the upbuilding of the market will be 
comparatively slow. However, such a movement as 
started with us the latter part of August gathers momen- 
tum as it goes and starting slowly, is apt to increase its 
pace. | 

Prices SHOW FIRMNESS 


The Farm Board has undoubtedly. achieved its object 
in preventing a demoralized market while the movement 
of cotton was at its height and, though this means that 
the sale of the bulk of the crop may be stretched over a 
longer period than usual, it has, fortunately, been carried 
into a period of better mill demand, for no mill will sell 
goods today without having the sale covered by cotton. 
if the Farm Board can ‘instil common sense into 
the planters and secure a comfortable reduction in acre- 
age next spring, it will have earned the good will of the 
people. 

Price at the close of the week showed a marked degree 
of firmness and it would not surprise us to see marked 
improvement in inquiry for sheetings which have been | 
rather neglected as compared with the print cloth. We 
believe that the tendency of print cloth prices is to a 
somewhat higher level although it is quite likely that 
stocks have got to be still further reduced before a fur- 
ther actual advance takes place. 
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The Treatment of Water For Bleaching and Dyeing” 


By C. D. BLACKWELDER 
Chemical Engineer, of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


THE quality of water used for washing, scouring, 

bleaching and dyeing is a matter of great importance. 
The use of an unsuitable water in such operations has 
in many cases resulted in faulty work. Of all the raw 
materials entering into the above processes water is by 
far the most important, since it enters every stage of the 
operation, either as a vehicle for the chemicals used or 


as a solvent for the impurities which have been remov- 


ed. The difference between the results obtained at two 
different bleacheries is very often due largely to the diff- 
erence in the composition of the water. 

For many years the importance of the character of the 
water supply has been recognized. ‘In fact this considera- 
tion has been one of the principal ones in controlling the 
geopraphic distribution of the textile industry, and we 
find‘as a result that our textile centers in this country 
are located in the Eastern and Southern States, where the 
water supplies are abundant and .respond to purification 
treatment very readily. In recent years much progress 
has been made in the field of water purification for tex- 
tile plants, with the result of improvement in water sup- 
plies and textile products. Due to these improved pro- 
césses and equipment for water purification the textile 
industry now is not as.depenedent on geographic location, 
in order to get a suitable water supply for use in pro- 
cessing the goods, as it has been in the past years, 

WATER SUPPLY 

The majority of the bleacheries take their water sup- 
ply from rivers or creeks, some obtain their supplies 
from springs and wells. Practically all these raw sup- 
plies require some form of chemical treatment and sedi- 
mentation and usually filtration and in some cases soft- 
ening. 

This short paper will not cover the various types of 
water treatment plants and the particular type necessary 


for waters of various compositions. 


FILTER PLANTS 

Most textile men are familiar with the usual type of 
filter plants found in connection with the textile plants 
that were built prior to six years ago. Since this time 
many changes in the design of the plants and the appli- 
cation of chemical treatment have been made. The de- 
sign of the mixing chambers, coagulating basins, filter 
beds and operating controls have gone through a period 
of improvement. 

The average filter plant produces water that is prac- 
tically free from turbidity and suspended matter and 
the water is fairly clear and sparkling. Due to the physi- 
cal appearance of this water it is rarely susupected of 
causing trouble in the processing of the goods. Fre- 
quently goods are damaged to a greater or less extent 
due to certain’ minerals and colloids being left in the 
water, which are not visible to the unaided eye. Some- 
times ,the raw water supply is polluted with sewage 
bleachery and dye waste and-other trade wastes and 
although the water is clarified, certain harmful elements 
have been left in the water. Certain spore forming bac- 
teria also may be present in the water, which are hard 
to destroy and often give trouble in the bleachery by 
producing stains, peculiar odors and moulds. 

A very small amount of suspended matter will cause 
trouble in a bleachery when the water is allowed to cir- 


*Paper presented at the Southern textile meeting, Greenville, 


5. C., October 22, 1930, of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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actually been forced to act as a “filter plant.” 


culate on the cloth or yarn. It will cause a precipitate 
which results usually in a brownish stain. The process 
of bleaching and dyeing yarn, in package form, is very 
sensitive to any suspensions and insolvent products form- 
ed by the chemicals used, therefore, water of the best 
quality is required. Often the bleacher or dyer is blam- 
ed for faulty work which is entirely due to the water 
and is beyond his control. 


‘Iron CAUSES TROUBLE 


_Iron in its various forms is one of the greatest sources 
of trouble in water supplies. In a great many cases dyers 
blame their dyestuffs and chemicals for causing unwoven ° 
dyeings when really the trouble is in the quality of the 
water. Bleachers often hold their breath when removing 
the lid from the kiers, just as a small boy does when 


opening a prize box, for they are anxious to know what 


kind of results they have gotten from the boil. Sometimes 
the boil is perfect but due to circulating the water in 


the kier after the boil, suspended and collodial matter 


is precipitated on the cloth. Very often these water 
stains are confused with “kier stains,’ which are often — 
due to the precipitated pectin matter from the spent kier 
liquor. 

In a great many cases that have come under the 
author’s observation the kier and the goods therein have 
With a 
properly treated water supply many stains can be elimi- 
nated and a reduction in the quantity of chemicals used 
in processing the goods will be made. 


Sort WATER NECESSARY 


Water with excess hardness should not be used for 
bleaching and dyeing. Hard water is not as good a 
solvent as soft water. It causes secondary reactions 
with the chemicals used in the various solutions with the 
result that more chemicals are required in the processing 
of a given quanity of goods. 

Unsatisfactory results from the use of hard water are 
seen more often in the kier boiling than anywhere else 
in the belach house. The calcium and magnesium salts, . 
which are known as hardness, form insoluble compounds 
with the alkalis and soap compounds used in boiling. 
These insoluble particles, if left on the fibre, become 
worked into the cloth and form a protective coating in 
spots which will not allow the goods to bleach properly. 
If the goods are dyed, these spots resist the penetration 
of the dye and cause light spots in the dyed goods. 

Many textile plants have well designed and efficiently 
operated filter plants. Each year, more plant executives . 
are realizing that the quality of water they are using is 
not the best. In order to get a better product at a 
reduction in expense, they are modernizing their old 
water treatment plant or building an entirely new one. 

WATER TREATMENT PLANTS Must Fir Neeps 

There are many water treatment plants in use today 
that are being called on to produce satisfactory water for 
processing but great difficulty is being experienced in 
getting the quality of water required. Very few of these 
plants that are not functioning properly, were designed 
especially to treat the raw water being handled. The 
proper chemical and physical studies of the raw water 
should have been made and the results interpreted cor- 
rectly and applied in the designing of the plant. There 
is no comparison in the exterior beauty of some of these 
buildings and the quality of water being produced. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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STOP 
YOUR LEAKS 


WITH 


Chemical Putty 


For General Use Around Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at Flange Joints. 


Makes Tight Joints at Bell and Spigot 
Connections. 


An Excellent Packing Material for — 
Expansion Joints. 


Remains Plastic. Water Proof. 
Acid Resistant. 


Manufactured By 


Charlotte | 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


Established 1848 


Jas.H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 
Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Batavia” 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 
113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


October 30, 1930 


PERSONAL NEWS 


et 


D. L. Jones, of Camden, S. C., has become overseer 
of weaving at the Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Houston Harris has beén promoted to comber fixer at 
the Victory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

I. J. Thomas has resigned as second hand in carding 
at the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala. 

C. L. Stevens is now overseer of the cloth room at the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala. 

A. J. Mitchell has resigned as superintendent of the 
Easley Mills No. 3, Liberty, S. C. 

W. R. Ennis, of Charlotte, well known overseer of 
spinning, has returned from a successful hunting trip of 
ten days in the mountains. , 


A. J. Hedgepath, superintendent of the Easley Mill 


No. 2, Liberty, S. C., has also been given charge of the. 


No. 2 plant at the same place. 

Ben Mulligan has resigned as night overseer of carding 
at the Woodside Mills Greenville, to become overseer 
carding at the Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C. 

W. F. Carr, who has been vice-president and secretary 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., has been 


| elected first. vice-president and secretary. 


Richard W. Ensign, of Little River, Mass., and Miss 
Ella E. Ferriter, of West- 
field, Mass., were married 
recently in New York. 

Mr. Ensign is a member 
of the Southern sales force 
of the Foster Machine Com- 
pany, Westfield, and is wide- 
ly known among Southern 
mill men. Mrs. Ensign his 
been connected with the of- 
fice force of the Foster Ma- 
chine Company for some 


have a large number of 
friends both North and 
and South who will learn 
with much interest of their marriage. | 


M. B. Hodges, who was recently appointed Southern 
representative for the Shambow Shuttle Company, has 
established headquarters in Atlanta. 


A. H. Baugh, overseer of weaving at the Saratoga-— 


Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala., has been transferred to a 
similar position at the Guntersville plant of the same 
company at Guntersville, Ala. 


Frederick N. Niederhauser has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the technical staff of the Tubize Chattilon Com- 
pany, and will divide his time between this company and 
the Carolina Rayon Mills; of Burlington, N. C, 

D. St. P. DuBose, an executive of the Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company, of Baltimore,.has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N.C, 


C. W. Cloniger, for the past ore years a well known 
official with the Atlantic Bank and Trust Company, and 
the North Carolina Bank and Trust Company, of 
Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer and credit manager of the Blue. Bell Overall Com- 
pany, Greensboro. 


time. Mr. and Mrs. Ensign’ 
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Robert Sharpe, who was formerly divisional superin- 
tendent of the Renfrew Company, at Adams, Mass., but 
which is now combined with the Fairforest Finshing 
Company, Travelers Rest, S. C., will not return to the 
East, as reported last week, but expects to locate in the 
South. The plant at Travelers Rest will not in the fu- 
ture, do any manufacturing, but will process goods only. 


Austin H. Carr, who has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. 
C., has been elected president of the company, succeeding 
D. P. Carey, who resigned to become executive vice- 
president of Belding Heminway Company, New York. 
Mr. Carey will continue as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Durham Hosiery Mills. 


Two Viscose Company salesmen ,paid a flying visit to 
the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, S. C., last 
week. Leaving Providence, R. I., in his plane at 7 
o’clock Wednesday morning Dexter Lewis of the Provi- | 
dence“office stopped at the Camden, N. J., flying field to 
pick up Henry Kelley, manager of his firm’s Philadel- 
phia office, and reached Greenville at 4 in the afternoon. 
Lewis’ machine is a three-seater Spearman biplane. Fly- 


ing time for the trip averaged 116 miles an hour. | Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders | 


W. W. Greer, who for the past 7 years has been con- 


nected with the Southern sales. organization of the Seydel in your modernization 
| Chemical Company, has resigned to join the sales force 7 
r of the Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. He will make | : program! 
headquarters in Greenville. W. T. Smith, well known 
textile man, has been appointed Sotuhern representative “The Textile industry is stepping 
of the Seydel Chemical Company, and will also have out.” 
ee oo More and more textile mills are 
G. H. Jones Joins Seydel Chemical Co. adopting modern equipment—mod- 
methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
G. H. Jones, formerly treasurer and manager of the ers fit right into such plans. They 
Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn., has accepted a posi- replace “out of date” wooden skew- 


tion as representative of the Seydel Chemical Company, | 


ers. They improve the quality of 
of Jersey City, N. J., with headquarters at Browns, Ala. y P 5 y 


the yarn. | 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
Joun Q. Gant accumulate —- cleaning is simpler. 


Yarn or roving is not strained. 


Burlington, N. C. — John Quintin Gant, 83, pioneer These Ball Bearing Holders are 
merchant and textile manufacturer and prominently 


known throughout the State, died suddenly Monday rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 


Obituary 


morning in his office at Glen Raven Mill, which he _board—bottoms are free and clear. 
founded a half century ago, where he had gone as usual They’re quickly installed — easilv 
to serve actively in the business with his sons, Roger and |} bolted through skewer 


Allen: Edwin Gant. |} holes in the frame. Give 
John Q. Gant left the farm when a youth and took a th ee a 

job at the old Alamance Mills in 1867, the E. M. Holt & 

Sons mill, the first mill in the South to manufacture in all modernization pro- 

colored cotton goods, where he got his early training in |} grams. | 

the manufacture of cotton. He came to Burlington, then 

Company Shops in 1872 and opened a store. He suc- 

ceeded as a merchant and established a flourishing busi- ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 

ness and became one of the foremost business men of the 

county. He built the Glen Raven Mill 50 years ago. 


Southern Shuttles. Inc, 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Greenville, S. C-——A $50,000 company to sell cotton 


mill machinery and supplies has been chartered by W. P. 


It is the Southern Shut- BOBBIN HOLDER 


Louis P. Batson is president; W.N. King, secretary, 
and H. E, Littlejohn, treasurer of the company. Other 
directors are C, W. Cain and W. O. Jones. 
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BUSINESS 


_ By Floyd Parsons 


The Stock Market and ‘Business 


HERE are the leaders of American business in times 
| of crisis? How many of them during the crazy 
“speculation of last year warned the country of an im- 
pending disaster? How many of them today are show- 
ing that brand of courage and foresight that tends to 
restore confidence? 

Recent talks with some of our biggest men have dis- 
closed how completely they are in the grip of fear and 
pessimism. One said to me this morning, “Don’t borrow 
a cent: There is no telling how long this depression will 
last. Stocks may still be way too high.” 

We need a clearing house for truth and common sense. 
We need responsible agencies of one kind or another that 
will not only refute falsehoods instantly, but will pave 
the way for swift punishment to be meted out to rumor- 
mongers who seek to capitalize wankrUptry, unemploy- 
ment and national distress. 

It is discouraging to one like myself, who has spent 
his life collecting and setting forth the business news, 
to find that we never seem to profit from our experiences. 
In each period of deflation we hear that times were 
never so bad. World conditions were never so chaotic. 
Disaster was never so imminent. 

I have before me an article of mine that appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post of October 22, 1921. After 
pointing out that practically all of the great men of our 
country failed completely to foresee the serious business 
_ depression that was then at its worst, I went on to say: 
“During the first month of this year the turn for the 
better in business was definitely announced by bank 
presidents, corporation executives, United States sena- 
tors, cabinet officers, presidents of national engineering 
and commercial organizations, and by authorized state- 


ments emanating from chambers of commerce and other 
bodies. 


“Following this flood of optimistic talk CE RE 


_ has steadily increased from 3,473,000 in January, 1921, 
to 5,735,000 in August, 1921. Payrolls have decreased 


in 13 out of 14 industries. Steel plants are operating on 


about 25 per cent schedule. Most other industries are 
working on a similar low rate of production. 

“Rumor factories are now turning out an increasing 
line of dire predictions. People who followed the optim- 
ists at the wrong time are now concurring with the pessi- 
mists. A noted editor said to me, ‘Prices of commodities 
and wages will go eventually not only to pre-war levels 
but even lower. We haven’t come to anywhere near the 
bottom of the depression.’ Questionnaires sent through- 
out the country indicate the belief that stabilization will 
not be accomplished for two years. ‘Improvement in 
South America,’ says an agent of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, ‘is not imminent and will take place at a 
very slow rate.’ 

“We hear on all sides that we are facing a flood of 
imports, especially from Germany. We are warned that 
we have lost the $10,000,000,000 .we loaned Europe. 
Trotzky told the Communist Internationale a few weeks 
ago that England was disintegrating, America was a 
‘swollen gourmand,’ and the two nations would be at war 
in 1924. 

“Trotzky believes his climb to fame and fortune could 
be accelerated by any disaster that might befall the capi- 
talistic world. Here in America are other Trotzkys who 
preach panic and failure in order that they may buy 
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back the stocks of other people which they sold at higher 
prices when industrial distress was less acute. 

“An investigation fails to disclose any time when the 
distributors of ill news were more active or better or- 
ganized, or their campaign less combatted than now. The 
determination of the rank and file of American citizens 
to clean house has given the great army of so-called bears 
the chance of a lifetime to beat down prices by under- 
mining confidence. 


“We are passing through the most violent derangement 
of industry in the history of the world. Few people are 
ever able to discover the actual beginning of a recovery 
from acute depression, so obscure is the change in the 
business cycle. Surface appearances. always continue 
discouraging and frequently look worse instead of better 
quite some time after the real change has actually come. 
This is particularly true in the speculative markets.” 


In this same Saturday Evening Post article. written 


nine years ago, I went on to say: “The course of stock 
and commodity prices is determined by future prospects 
and not by past or present conditions. Next year’s 
profits cannot be ascertained from last year’s perform- 
Se People who want to buy a certain stock or 
raw material don’t go round talking up the price of the 
thing they want to purchase.” 


Here are some further excerpts: “Some of our politi- 
cians place the success of their party above the welfare 
of the nation’s business. Wall Street bears, with their 
subcellar methods, are no greater menace than some of 
our professional lawmakers. . . . The wrecked hopes oi 
people who have given ear to random pence strew 
the whole path of history.” 

The end of the article also sounds as if it might have 
been written yesterday: “One by one, the foolish eco- 
nomic prophecies of a year ago have been exploded. The 
greatest hope of tomorrow lies in the fact that we are 
returning rapidly to first principles. We recognize again 
that men, cannot live without eating, nor eat without 
working; that practically speaking, a nation sick socially 
or economically makes no better: neighbor than a nation 
that is wicked; that in practice communism is a delusion 
and a snare; that all countries are interdependent; that 
the man who goes to lunch with friends at one o'clock 
definitely optimistic and comes away at two o’clock a 
prophet of gloom, is weak-minded and needs a guardian; 
that habit if not resisted soon becomes a necessity; that 
hard times is the only known cure for extravagance; and 
that time and patience are the two. sure remedies for a 
business depression. 

‘Now is a day for action, not loose talk; a time fol 
hard work and thrift, not for attempts to create artificial 
methods to avert the operation of economic laws. Not- 
withstanding the prophecies of the Seer of Hoboken that 
we are going to have a severe winter, a civil war, and a 
woman President, there is one encouraging fact to cheer 
us up: It has never failed that when times were good 
they got bad, and after they were bad they again got 
good. The surest thing in the world is change. The 
cheapest thing on earth is advice, and it is usually worth 
just what it costs. Most people would get along better 
if they had more eyes and fewer ears.”’ 

This business story from which I have just quoted is 
as timely today as it was during the discouraging months 

(Continued on Page — 
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Companies 


most exacting specifications for 
any class of bobbin or spool, this 
coordinated service is proving of 
exceptional advantage and econ- 
omy for buyers throughout the 


industry. 


XL 


Samples will convince you of the 
superior quality provided through 
this associated service. 


For even the largest orders on 


BOWEN -HUNTER. 
BOBBIN CO. 
East Corinth, Vermont | 
Card Room Bobbins 


THE DANA S. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Filling, Loom, Warp Bobbins 
Cones, Rolls, Skewers 


VERMONT SPOOL 
AND BOBBIN CO. 
Burlington, Vermont 
Spools of all Types 


ASSOCIATED 


COURTNEY CO, 


No other organization provides the same > 
advantages to buyers of spools and bobbins! 


No single company could hope to complete a similar combination ‘of 
resources, supply of raw materials, and strategic plant location for special- 
ized manufacture in all types of bobbins and spools. 


No matter which type of bobbin 
or spool you prefer to use, there’s 
an associated plant located at or 
close to the choicest materials and 
utilizing most modern equipment 
for manufacturing it. 


Information regarding any type 
will be promptly supplied by any 
of the associated companies. 


COMPANIES 


Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices:. 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 


Contributions en ihinis pertaining to cétton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Path That Lead To Adversity 


In September and October, 1921, cotton mills, 
in the United States, were operating upon a 
basis which can be considered as normal. The 
spindle hours (one spindle operating one hour is 
a spindle hour) were as follows: : 

September, 1921 7,392 ,000,000 

October, 1921 7,583,594 ,000 


Then there was some improvement in busi- 
ness and mills began to start more machinery at 
night and in early 1923 the spindle hours were: 

January, 1923 9 274,000,000 

March, 1923 9 535,000,000 

May, 1923 9 302,000,000 

These were more spindle hours than were 
needed to supply the demand for goods and an 
overproduction, which wiped out profits result- 
ed and the up and down process which, since 
then, has been repeated so many times, began. 
There was a gradual decline in spindle hours 
until in the middle of 1924 we find the spindle 
hours to be: 


June, 1924 5 344,000,000 
July, 1924 5,182,000,000 
August, 1924 _ 5 434,000,000 
Having paid for the excess operations in 1923 

with subnormal operations during most of 1924 

business improved and we ran through 1925 

with normal spindle hours but it seemed that 

almost every mill in South Carolina was seized 
with a desire to operate at night and'in March, 

1926 we again went up— : 

March, 1926 9,168 ,000,000 

But paid for it by a to drop in July,.1926 

to— 


July, 1926 6,750,000,000 


During 1927 we averaged well above 8,500,- 
000,000 spindle hours per month, with the, fol- 
lowing two high months: 


October 30, 1930 


March, 1927 9 638,000,000 

June, 1927 9 190,000,000 

As the result of too much production in 1927 
there was curtailment in 1928 and the low point 
was reached in June, 1928— 


June, 1928 6,251,000,000 
As the result of slightly subnormal operation 
in 1928 the demand began to improve and at the 
first sign of business night operations were in- 
creased until we find the spindle hours in the 
early part of 1929 to be: 
January, 1929 
March, 1929 . 8 911,000,000 
May, 1929 9 ,163,000,000 
Under the influence of the optimism, resulting 
from an ever advancing stock market, the spin- 


9 226,000,000 


- dle operations were kept at a high point during 


1929 and as late as October we find: 


October, 1929 _. 9,003 ,000 ,000 

As the result of continuing the overproduction 
in 1929 and under the weight of the accumula- 
tion of goods, we have had for most of 1930 the 
price of goods below the cost of production and 
have been forced to curtail until we find the 
spindle hours: 


August, 1930 5,200,000 ,000 

September, 1930 - 5,500,000 ,000 

Does a sensible man who reads this record 
need to ask the question: ‘What is the matter 
with the cotton manufacturing business?” 

Putting mills on night operation until the 
spindle hours per month go above 9,000,000,000 
and then when unable to sell goods at a profit, 
reducing the operation to about 5,000,000,000 
per month and then at the first sign of business 
again pushing the spindle hours to 9,000,000.- 
000 only to be forced to again curtail to 5,000,- 
000,000 is a process of which any group of busi- 
ness men should be ashamed. 

Finally in the early part of 1929 having 


again started enough night operation to put the - 


spindle hours above 9,000,000,000 they kept 
them there for almost the entire year and mills 
have paid a heavy price and are back at the 


-bottom again with only slightly more than 5- 


000,000,000 spindle hours per month. 

No business on earth could prosper under any 
such process of expansion and contraction of 
output. 

Every demand has been neutralized with an 
increased production before it had time to in- 
fluence higher prices and result in reasonable 
profits, 

The greatest disadvantage of the ability to 
operate at night is that it affords the opportuni- 
ty to very quickly expand production. 

If new mills are built as a result of a demand, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Something New! 


Anthrene Direct Black 3 G 


double paste 


(Patent applied for) 


DIRECT-dyeing, bright, greenish black 


Canada Newna 
Castle Building, Montreal, P.Q. 186 


| PAT, OFF. 
“COALTODYESTUFF™ | 
| | Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
| | 
| : : Passaic, New Jersey 
oe BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Wastin Boulevard ) 
Providence, I. Greensboro, N. C. 
| 32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street 
} 
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THIS WAY OUT 


Old Style Spooling and Warping Equipment 
Relegated to the ‘Limbo of Absurdities” by 


UP TO THE PRESENT TIME © 


212,000 
OLD STYLE SPOOLER SPINDLES 
| replaced by 
52,500 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER SPINDLES 
OLD STYLE WARPERS 
replaced by 
567 
BARBER-COLMAN HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| Are YO UR Present Machines Expensivel y OBS OLETE? 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant, ROCKFORD, A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. GREENVILLE, 


as 
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... a superior Finishing agent . . . 
assures the perfect lubricating 
qualities of petroleum oils...and, 
chemically inactive, produces 
notable and permanent results. 


THROUGH ITS USE, 
FINISHERS SECURE 


Deep Whites of lasting 
clarity 
Even, brilliant colors 


Non-yellowing fabric in 
storage 


A supple, but not raggy 
finish and 
Entire freedom from un- 


desirable odors. 


@ 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


BATTERY PLACE ,NEW YORK 
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Cannot Survive 
Offensive Kibric Odors! 


. and though the finest examples of finished 


cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns and fabrics, 
are produced by operations in which: Oils are 
contributing factors . . . odors that offend and 
discourage trade, are frequently traceable di- 
rectly to the nature of these same Oils. _ 

The buying public will not tolerate evil- 


smelling fabric, and it is obviously wise to use 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


FOR FINISHING 


extreme care in selecting 


processing Oils. 


BRETON MINEROL"S” 
is a scouring oil, of ex- 
ceptional merit for its 
purpose, duc to its pe- 
 troleum oil content. 


| 
‘ hon? 
4 
BRETON MINEROL “F” 
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“QUALITY PRODUCTION ON A QUANTITY BASIS’ 


ANOTHER TEST POINTS 
STAFFORD LOOMS FOR 


QUALITY test was recently made in a large Northern mill on Stafford - 

shuttle-changing looms and other automatic looms. The conditions 
of the test were identical for both sets of looms. Filling breakages on the 
ordinary looms averaged 14 per loom per day, while filling breakages on 
Stafford looms averaged but 2 per loom per day. 


Performance such as this is characteristic of Stafford shuttle-changing 
looms. It is to be expected when hand-threaded shuttles are changed 
automatically with greater accuracy and smoothness than the most skilled 
weaver canchangethem. At the same time production up to 96% and 97% 
is regularly delivered by Stafford looms. If you want quality production 
on a quantity basis, turn to Stafford. Can we supply more facts or arrange 
a demonstration? 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Ma 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Paterson Office: 179 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. Southern Agent: Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
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their building will require time and there can 
be no quick expansion of production. 

The cotton manufacturing industry of the 
United States should study the record - given 
above and then hang its head in shame. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


The ninth Southern Textile Exposition, held 
at Greenville, S. C., last week was a distinct 
Success. 


The exhibits of sentile machinery and special- 
ties were well arranged and attractive and many 
new devices were shown. 


The attendance of mill men exceeded that of 
all previous Southern Textile Expositions and 
those who came seemed to be seeking informa- 
tion about new and improved machinery which 
would make their plants more efficient. 

Some of the exhibitors, who had not previous- 
ly attended a Southern Textile Exposition, stat- 
ed that they had never seen any group of men as 
interested in acquiring information as the mill 
men who were in attendance. 

While very few exhibitors expected to sell 
equipment during the Exposition quite a num- 
ber of substantial sized orders were reported and 
many had inquiries from which they can reason- 
ably expect business. 


An entirely different situation, from that of 
two years ago, existed at the hotels. No one 
expects men attending an Exposition of that 
kind to behave as they would at home but two 
years ago, conditions existed which were beyond 
all reason. | 


This year the hotel managers, while not at- 
tempting to curb the pleasure or freedom of 
their guests, did draw the line at throwing things 
wide open and kept control of their establish- 
ments. 

W. G. Sirrine, president of the Southern 
Textile Exposition and Milton G. Smith, man- 
ager did a good job from every standpoint and 
we congratulate them upon the success of the 
ninth Southern Textile Exposition. 


October Fifteenth Has Passed 


In our issue of August 21st, 1930; we said: 


Sometime between this date and October 15th cotton 


will, in our opinion, reach bottom. 

There is a minimum of danger in buying any commo- 
dity below the cost of production, and 10 cents is cer- 
tainly below the production price of cotton. 

Many who tried to get the last one-half or one-quarter 
of a cent in 1921 missed getting the supply of cotton 
which they had anticipated buying. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are, 
“What might have been.” 

In 1922 and 1923 mill men thought and talked of 
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“what might have been” 
lower price in 1921. 

There will be a similar situation in 1931 and 1932, 
but some mills, probably the same ones who secured a 
supply of cheap cotton in 1921, will again have a supply. 

The bulls make some money and the bears make some 
but the hogs make none. 

Possibly the opportunity of getting a supply 
of cheap cotton has not passed, but the peak of 
the movement passed before October 15th and 
many conservative men think that the low price 
of the season has been seen. 

An unusually large per cent of the crop has 
been placed with the co-operatives and there is 
reason to expect a very severe cut in the acreage 
for 1931. 

There is reason to expect an improvement in 
the textile situation not only in this country, but 
over the world and we believe that the consunip- 
tion of cotton will exceed present expeciations. 

The present advance in cotton may nt hold 
but it is our opinion that cotton purchased now 
will be much lower than the average for the 
remainder of the season. 


had they not waited for a little 


On Which Side 


With Bishop Jas. Cannon, Jr., suing William 
Randolph Hearst we are wondering which side 
a decent man could favor. 

It will be difficult to find two men for whom 
we have a greater contempt than these two. One 
has lived as a hypocrite and parasite and the 
other has at every opportunity sought to injure 
his native land. His father left him a large area 
in Mexico which cost less than ten cents per 
acre and for years he editorially did much to 
cause war between Mexico and the. United 
States presumably with the idea that this coun- 
try would grab the area containing his lands 
and make them worth millions. 

When it comes to Bishop Cannon and William 
Randolph Hearst we are against both of them 
but we have an idea that when Hearst finishes 
with Cannon, the Bishop is going to regret that 
he brought the suit. 


Cloth Calling Cards 


Our attention has been called to the fact that 
Ira L. Brown, an Atlanta representative of the 
Bahnson Company, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has for sometime been using calling cards made 
of cloth. 

A very stiff finished cloth is used a the 
calling cards are very attractive. Salesmen so- 
liciting the business of cotton mills could well 
afford to use calling cards of cloth and their gen- 
eral use would increase the consumption of 
cotton cloth. 


- 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
in Charge of ‘IT. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
ae Broadway, New York 


Service to Southern Mills 


Domestic and Export Sales Representation 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


a : Your problem may not & 
DS be so big to us. 


Ww hen traveler troubles get you 
into a ‘‘jam,’’ why not turn your 
worries over to a Victor specialist. 

It's more-than likely he has been up against a siniilar 
problem before, and can move quickly toward a satisfactory 
solution. 

‘. ‘There is no obligation—-simply write or call us and we'll 
send a man-—pronto! 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agent, A, B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern 


N. H. Thomas__. Gastonia, N. C. 
6. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier ‘Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO | 

CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG | 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


KE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of’ Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 

Recreational Areas 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Dunean Mills have purchas- 
ed additional bobbin cleaning machinery from the ,Ter- 
rell Machine Company, Charlotte. 3 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartan Mills have placed 
orders with the Saco-Lowell Shops for 17,000 spindles, 
long draft type, which will be used for replacing a similar 
number of old spindles. ‘The mill installed 16,000 of 
these spindles early this year. 


Winston-Satem, N. C.—The P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Mills have placed an order with the H. and B. American — 


Machine Company for a number of new spinning frames 
equipped with the four-roll long draft system. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—A merger between the Hend- 
erson-Ervin Manufacturing Company and the Cluett 
Peabody Company. of Troy, N. Y., has been announced 


through the Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce. Of- . 


ficial announcement of the merger was made by the 


presidents of the two companies at the close of negotia- 


tions which lasted several weeks. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Stockholders of. the Inver- 


ness Mills Company in session here failed to reach any - 


decision as to the future of the mill ‘property here. 
Operations will continue, however, until all stocks are 
worked up and that will require three or four weeks, it 


is stated. Whether or not to dismantle the plant is still © 


under consideration. 


Rock Hirt, S. C—Statement has been filed in the 
office of the clerk of court here by York Wilson, receiver 
of the Red River Cotton Mills, showing all the finished 
or manufactured goods that came into his hands as re- 
ceiver when he took charge of these mills several months 
ago. The statement shows that sales made by the re- 
ceiver total $26,529, Deducting the commission allow- 
ed, $2,235, the net sales amount to $24,204. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Four carloads of equipment from 
the Rockland, N. Y., bleachery have already arrived and 


will be installed at once in the Southern Bleachery & 


Print Works at Taylors, it was announced by Harry 
Stephenson, president. 

Other machinery will be brought from New York until 
the proposed plans have been carried out. As a result of 
the expansion plans started several weeks ago, the ca- 
pacity of the plant at Taylors will be doubled. 

A new office building is being built at the bleachery 
and the space now used as an office will be given over to 
the engraving department of the enlarged company. 


Lenoir, N. C.—Machinery for the Granite Novelty 
Company, a newly organized manufacturing plant for 
Granite Falls is expected to arrive this week, and opera- 
tions will begin in the near future, according to officials. 
The plant will manufacture men’s and ladies’ handker- 
chiefs. Officials of the corporaation are: W. E. Poovey, 
president; John Warlick, secretary and treasurer, and 
Thaddeus Russell, sales manager. It is capitalized at 
$100,000 with $6,000 paid in. The capacity of the plant 
will be 1,000 dozen handkerchiefs per day, according to 


Mr. Poovey, and between twenty and thirty girls will be 
employed. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 
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Lenorr, N. C.—The Allred Mill of the Shuford group 
started this week on the resumption of its full-time 
schedule of 60 hours’ daylight and 55 hours’ nightwork 
after running since early spring on a short-time basis. 
Granite Cordage Company, which is the largest cordage 
mill under one roof in the world, is returning to its 60- 
hour schedule of day work. The oe mill does not 
operate at night. 

Full-time employment for over 300 persons is made 
possible by the change. 


Besides the two mills of the four in the Shuford group | 


here, the Dudley Shoals Mill, near here, is running con- 
sistently as much as the flow of water will permit. The 
Falls Manufacturing Company Mill No. | is continuing 
on four and one-half days’ basis. At Rhodhiss the two 
mills there are running at full capacity. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—American Spinning Company is 
running only a part of its machinery full time, according 
to an officer of the company. 

‘American Spinning Company for a long period prior 
to this past summer operated on a full day and night 
schedule, but when general curtailment was put into 


effect this past spring, we reduced our operating time to | 


three days and nights weekly,” he states. “We have row 
decided that the best interests of the market, and there- 
fore ourselves, can be served by running part of our card- 
ing, spinning and weaving machinery full day and night 
and allowing the balance to stand idle entirely until mar- 
ket conditions improve. 

“The extent to which we are curtailing can be summed 
up as follows: Prior to this summer, our No. 2 Mill pro- 
duced a total of about 450,000 yards of cloth weekly. 
The total production of the machinery which we are now 
going to operate at the No. 2 Mill will be about 260,000 
yards of cloth weekly. All of the numbers we are now 
planning to make are high pick, slow weaves, and are 
numbers which the market can most readily absorb. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Exchange 


Sixty per cent of the industry’s knitting machine capa- 
city already is represented by the subscriber. list of the 
new Full-Fashioned Hosiery Exchange. This enrollment 
will be increased to 80 per cent, according to agreement 
of the Exchange organization committee, announced by 
Julian Armstrong, of Chicago, director of organization, 
following a meeting in New York City. 

The organization committee unanimously voiced its 
belief in the practicability of the Exchange plan as it has 
been presented in printed form to the subscribers. 

Attending the meeting were Ferdinand Thun, organi- 
zation committee head and president of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; William Meyer, president, 
Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; Gustav C. Aberle, 
tresurer, H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia; M. A. Freschl, 
vice-president, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee; 
Laurence Mayer, vice-president, Julius Kayser & Co., 
New York City; Garnett Andrews, president, Richmond 
Hosiery Co., Rossville, Ga.; Nathaniel Judson, secretary, 
Mock, Judson & Voehringer, New York City, organiza- 
tion secretary; George E. Rutledge, vice-president, 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Chicago, organization treasurer, 
and Julian Armstrong, director of organization, Chicago. 
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A RECORD to be PROUD of 


76.8 per cent of last year’s business 
were repeat orders 


Sales to date are 42 per cent ahead 
of this period last year 


The production of over 100,000 silk and cotton 
looms is trimmed on our shears 


wey 


Means low first cost, large production, 
low upkeep, efficiency, service 


See our fully automatic shear 
One operator runs a eins 


Examining, Measuring, Rolling, Sewing, Brushes, 
Shears and other Cloth Room Machines 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N, J. 
Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 


New England Representative 
Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 


BECAUSE THEY 
ARE 
DEPENDABLE 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy Cotton Card Grinders are giving depend- 
able service in mills North and South. There 
are hundreds of well satisfied users who have 


found this equipment dependable for as long 
as fifty years. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
WORCESTER MASS., U. S. A. 


ROY Standard since 1868 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 


a 
| 

; | Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder 

| 
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The Treatment Of Water For Bleaching 
And Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Some of the plants that have come under the author’s 
observation for study and report were producing water of 
such poor quality that a considerable amount of the 
goods handled, in the bleachery, had to be processed the 
second time. The production of delicate shades was im- 
‘possible. Many of these hit and miss type water treat- 
ment plants were designed without sufficient mixing 
chambers in which the raw water and coagulant should 
receive proper agitation before passing through the still- 
ing wall into the coagulating or subsidence basin. In 
nearly every case the retention period in the coagulating 
basin was too short and the velocity through the basin 
too great. In a number of. cases the rate of filtration 
’ through the filter beds was entirely too high. The sand 
in the filter beds, in a number of cases, was not of suit- 
able quality and size for the particular water being filter- 
ed. The filter underdrainage system was clogged up or 


corroded so badly that it was impossible to get proper > 


distribution of wash water. On checking up the cost of 
operating these plants the chemical dosage was excessive 
which made the chemical treatment very expensive. Due 
to improperly designed coagulating basins and filter beds 
the filter runs were short, which resulted in the use of a 
high percentage of the filtered water for back washing, 
thereby reducing the net output of the filter plant. 


Many of these plants are not provided with proper 
equipment for controlling the alkalinity and hydrogen 
ion concentration or pH value of the filtered water. This 
is a very important subject and should receive proper 
thought by all owners of filter plants. Perhaps all of 
you have observed “red water” running from hot water 
spigots when they are first turned.on. This red water 
generally contains iron, due to corrosion in the pipe lines 
and heaters, and is caused by the dissolved oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the water. By controlling the hydro- 
gen ion concentration or pH value of the water, this cor- 
rosion can be greatly retarded. Water lines supply 
bleach and dye plants are very often badly corroded due 
to this same cause. 


Particles of rust entering the bleach and dye liquors 
cause considerable trouble. The cause of this trouble 


can be practically eliminated by proper treatment of the 


filtered water before leaving the water treatment plant. 
PROPER WATER TREATMENT INSURES WATER SUPPLY 

Many of the so-called troubles in the bleachery and 
dye house can be avoided by proper treatment of the 
water supply. 
ticular water to be treated before designing a water treat- 
ment plant. Full knowledge of the processes and the 
chemical reactions involved in the bleachery and dye 
house should be known before deciding on the chemical 
- treatment of the water. Many tests should be made on 
the raw water over a period of several months if possi- 
ble. The tests should include complete mineral analyses, 
as well as bacteriological studies. Studies and observa- 
tions should be made of the chemical dosage required, 
size of the “floc’’ formed by the coagulant, rate of floc 
formation and precipitation, nature of the colloids, tur- 
bidity and color removal, clarity of the water between 
the floc and turbidity and color in the settled water. In 
addition to this, studies should be made on the corrosive 
properties of the water with a view of eliminating this 
evil. 

After the water treatment plant is built and the opera- 
tors instructed in the operation, the plant must not be 
forgotten. The composition of the water in nearly all 


practically new machines. 


Proper study should be made of the par- © 


‘rayons and other light weight goods. 
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rivers and streams is changing constantly, due particular- 
ly to sewage and trade waste pollution. This being the 
case the filter plant operators require technical service 
and instructions periodically. 

Great improvement in the operation of old water 
treatment plants have been made by many textile firms 
by securing the services of a specialist in this work. This 
paper has discussed only a few of the problems in water 
treatment for bleacheries and dye plants. There are a 
great many here who are not interested particularly in 
this phase of water treatment and use, but are interested 
in the subject of water for use in boilers for the pro- 
duction of steam, in humidification, in size mixing, and 
for domestic use. Water for each of these uses is receiv- 
ing more attention each year and some wonderful im- 
provements and savings to the owners have been made. 

The field of water treatment presents an almost end- 
less series of problems, the solution of which depends, 
in nearly every case, upon detailed investigations. The 
fact, that no iron clad rules can be laid down, makes the 
subject of water treatment a very interesting study. Each 
water must be studied to determine its particular char- 
acteristics. 


Abbott: Machine Co. Had Interesting 
Exhibit 


The Abbott Machine Company, Wilton, N. H., in 
their exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition showed 
one of their circulating winders running twelve hours per 
day at full production. Several counts of yarn were 
run during the week for different concerns, featuring 
conical packages for magazine creels and large tubalar 
package for twisting. This concern has recently intro- 
duced a new head producing a sharply tapered cone of 
special wind for use in over end creeling of fine yarn and 
for knitting machines. They are also putting out a new 
creel of the single end type which, particularly on fine 
yarns, offers advantages over the magazine type as to 
labor cost, breakage, and evenness of tension, while the 
space occupied is about one-half both in length and 
height. 3 


Curtis and Marble at the Show 


All of the five machines shown at the Textile Show by 
Curtis & Marble Machine Company were either entirely 
new or else have been improved sufficiently to make them 
They included the following: 

A light inspecting machine for silks, rayons and other 
light weight goods. This has a variable speed device 
and a single speed reverse, measuring attachment with 
counter and is operated by a small motor which can be 
attached to a lamp socket. 

A new type S No. 25 railway sewing machine for silks, 
This has a variable 
speed and rolling up device operated by a small motor 
which can be run from any lamp socket. There is also 
a measuring atta hment with a dial. | 

A No, 23 railway sewing machine with Merrow butted 
seamer driven by a small motor by means of a sient. 
chain. 

‘4 No. 20 portable rotary sewing mac'iine with Singer 
head for making long stitches, but operated by a small 

notur instead of by foot power. 

A No. 20 portable sewing machine with Siesiinas head 
and motor drive. This portable pedestal mounting is ex- 
ceedingly simple, efficient and :convenient.* This, as all 
of the machines, which they list, is driven by a small 
motor which can be attached to any lamp socket. 
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North Carolina Association to Meet 


The winter meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will be held at the Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C., on November 21 and 22. Pro- 
gram for the meeting will be announced within a short 
time. 


Dyers and Bleachers To Meet 


The Dyers, Bleachers, Finshers and Mercerizers Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association will hold their 
regular winter meeting in Charlotte early in December. 
Plans for the meeting are being worked out by Paul F. 
Haddock, chairman of the Division and Secretary Walter 
C. Taylor, of the Southern Textile Association. 


Liked the Show 


Among the exhibitors at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion who were immensely pleased with the success of the 
show was Frederick C. Washburn, of Washburn, New 
Bedford, Mass. He said: 

“We find that most unusual interest has dominated the 
show. Mill managers from practically the entire South- 
ern textile industry attended and showed keen interest 
in the various items that showed progress in the textile 
industry. The 1930 show cannot fail to be of benefit and 
is decidedly the best we have ever attended.” 


Combed Yarn Spinners Oppose Night Work 
For Women and Minors 


Gastonia, N. C.—Combed yarn mill executives attend- 
ing a conference called by the Gaston County Textile 
Manufacturers Association here Monday went on record 
unanimously as favoring the discontinuance in principle 
of night work for women and for minors under 18 years 
of age. | 

Over fifty executives were present and Fred M. Allen, 
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secretary of the Gaston County Association, announced 
after the meeting that combed yarn mills representing a 
substantial majority of the spindles had already endorsed 
the soundness of the Cotton-Textile Institute’s recom- 
mendation. 


George A. Sloan, of New York, president of the Cot- 


_ton-Textile Institute, was the guest speaker at the con- 


ference and he told of the steps leading up to this recom- 
mendation, which, in the light of today’s developments, 
has the approval of approximately 70 per cent of the 
entire industry, including more than 70 per cent of the 
day and night or double-shift mills. | 


Mechanical Warp Stop Motion Harness 


After many years of experiment and development there 
has been perfected and placed in practical operation on 
looms, an entirely satisfactory mechanical warp stop mo- 
tion harness which is now being marketed. 


The new device is a product of the Steel Heddle Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

It is a simple device by which, if a warp thread should 
break anywhere between the beam and the reed, the 
heddle carrying that particular warp end will drop, 
locking the heddle bar and instantly stop the loom, the 
heddle serving as a drop wire. | 


The device consists of specially designed heddles with 
the necessary oscillating mechanism and knock off con- 
trol. 

The harness frame with the stop motion mechanism 
is self contained, ready to easily attach the loom. 

There are many advantages in controlling the stop 


motion at the heddle instead of back near the warp 


beam, the Steel Heddle Company states. | 


It prevents floats and thereby pick outs, materially in- 
cerasing production and improving quality of cloth. | 

It eliminates tension, or friction and wear on the warp 
thread. 

It obviates the threading or entering of a second eye 
necessary when using drop wires. 


TALLOW 
GLYCERINE 
Sizing Compound GUMS 
DEXTRINE 
PRESERVATIVE 
WATER 


Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 


| 


 STODGHILL & COMPANY 
530-532-534 Marietta St. 


“The Size 
That Satisfies” 
A Compound that has never given any trouble at the finishing plant. 


Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 


This Compound and our Service will give the feel and weight desired. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 20) 


of 1921. Now we have talk of revolution throughout the 
world. People are suffering from a bad case of ‘“‘nerves.” 
Selfish and irresponsible stock-market gamblers are en- 
deavoring to fill their pockets by falsifying the news and 
destroying confidence. Commodity and security markets 
entered the fall without a single vestige of constructive 
leadership, making it easy for the pirates of gloom to 
smash prices and prevent the restoration of confidence. 

Hopelessness has become a national epidemic. In the 
public eye and mind, the present moment is everything— 
next. year is of small concern. Future prospects are ig- 
‘nored and imagination has been tied hand and foot. 
People are shivering about the poor earnings statements 
about to appear, and are loudly proclaiming the belief 
that stocks selling for a half or third of their 1929 prices 
are still greatly overvalued. 


Optimists are now as scarce as pessimists were at the 
crest of the recent boom. But those who join the dis- 
ciples of confidence, though in the minority, will have 
the satisfaction of not being whipsawed. Theirs is a 
philosophy that has stood the test of time. It is a safe- 
guard against inconsistency, vacillating aims and ideas, 
and the losses resulting from buying high and selling 
low. 


These adherents of the doctrine of returning prosperity 


persistently stick to the notion that the best time to buy 


anything of proved value is when nobody else seems to 
want it. They do not minimize the severity of trade 
depressions, and never set dates for recovery. They face 
the facts without fear, and always remember that any 
undue widening between supply and demand—between 


production and consumption—will soon be rectified by | 


natural forces that never have been withstood for long. 

We must get it clear in our minds that the present 
distressing business situation is merely a temporary con- 
dition. It is quite like the headache that follows a night 
of dissipation. Nothing has ever been done to prevent 
wild speculation on the New York Stock Exchange. All 
through 1928 and 1929 the leaders of government, 
finance and business encouraged the operation of pools 
and individuals who were engaged in manipulating stock 
prices to levels that were utterly ridiculous. On practi- 
_ cally every occasion when there were evidences of a halt 
to this mad march, reassuring statements were issued 
from Washington and other high-up places. 


As a result of this orgy of gambling, the business and 
credit of the entire world were upset. Widespread ex- 
travagance was fostered. Crazy economic theories were 
advanced and accepted. Millions of people threw their 
savings into the boiling pot with the idea of hauling in 
some easy money. 

Then came the inevitable crash. Pressimism was sub- 
stituted for optimism, penury for extravagance and fear 
for confidence. Some of the same gamblers who worked 


for inflation turned their efforts to tearing down the © 


structure they had built. Evil reports filled the air. and 
paper profits. were converted into huge losses. 

Now the same foolish bankers who organized great in- 
vestment trusts and used hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the public’s money to purchase stocks at the very 
crest of a great bull market are of the opinion that every 
one should hoard their money and do no buying or build- 


ing. Men who exercised such stupidity at one end of a» 


cycle are not likely to show any great degree of intelli- 
gence at the other. 

What we need in this time of crisis is more original 
thought and less acceptance of common beliefs... Anyone 
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who opposes the practice of short-selling is derided and 
branded as an economic ignoramus. He is told that the 
rights of the individual must not be interfered with; that 
the bearish trader who sells other people’s stocks short 
provides a cushion for the market and brings it much- 
needed support in time of distress. 

The majority of the public have helplessly and hope- 
lessly accepted this doctrine without questioning what 
would be the effect if such a method of trading were ex- 
tended to other fields of merchandising. The house own- 
er with a $25,000 mortgage on his $50,000 home would 
stand continually in the shadow of ruin. The real estate 
market might be made more active and profitable by» 


_ the rapid and wide fluctuations in the prices of proper- 


ties, but this would not compensate for the dire effects 
of the resulting instability of real-estate values. 

‘What would we do in a time of panic if it were not 
for the buying power of short-sellers?”’ says the exponent 
of this questionable practice. The fact is that the bear 
who sells what does not belong to him is merely a bad 
substitute for the good buyer. 

It is silly to overlook that there must be a purchaser 
for every short sale, and this purchaser is usually a 
legitimate buyer who is not prompted by the ulterior 
motives of the bearish operator. Both his ethics and 
his sense of responsibility for — welfare are on a 
higher level. 

The much advertised buying power of the short in- 
terest would not be needed if it were not for the de- 
structive activities of organized bull and bear pools which 
are permitted to use the machinery of the New York : 
Stock Exchange to push the prices of securities to heights 
and depths entirely unjustified by present earnings and 
future prospects. To prevent such action is a big order 
in a country that falls for so much bunk about personal 
freedom. But in view of the fact that our stock market 
has become the major influence in shaping public senti- 
ment and world business. there is urgent need for im- 
mediate attention in this direction. 

l-am sure there is more truth in the idea that business 
follows the stock market than that the stock market 
follows business. Our industrial readjustments are un- 
avoidable, but they would be minor affairs bringing but 


little distress to the public if it were not for the wild 


gyrations of stock prices and the periodic development 
of a nation-wide orgy of gambling. 

This is probably the most serious problem that con- 
fronts us. It is one we find difficult to handle in days 
of distress, and quickly forget when the skies are blue. 
Orderly speculation is absolutely essential to the growth 
of any healthy nation, but restricted gambling that ends 
in the spread of unreasoning pessimism, makes a football 
of markets and locks up billions of dollars in banks and 
vaults in a time of crisis, is a menace that should be 
removed. 


New Promal Chain Book Issued By Link- 
Belt 


Link-Belt Company, 200 South Belmont Ave., India- 
napolis, Ind., will send gratis, upon request, a 32-page 
comprehensive data book devoted to Promal chains. 
Promal is Link-Belt’s new, stronger, longer wearing 
metal for cast chains, for power transmission and convey- 
ing services. 

This new book, No. 1050, deoesiiun Prana) chains, 
both plain links and attachments, for use where the in=~ 
herent qualities of Promal are desired. Dimensions, 
strengths, list prices and weights, are given in this data 
book. 
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Bunchless Automatic Cleaner System 


¢ 


Warper Creel 


For details—(cost; specimen layouts; — 


list of users; examples of labor ex- 


tensions; higher speeds; less produc- 
tion stops; savings in labor, waste 


and production cost) address 


FIRTH-SMITH COMPANY. 


161 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Parachute 


A new type of cotton parachute 
has been certified by the aeronau- 
tics branch of the Department of 
Commerce, according to advices just 
received by the New Uses Section of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Official approval by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce certifies cotton 
parachutes as standard equipment for 
commercial aviators, among whom 
the new type has already found con- 
siderable favor. 

The new cotton parachutes suc- 
cessfully passed all four tests requir- 
ed by the Department of Commerce. 
One of these was for live drops from 
an elevation of 2,000 feet. High 
speed ‘tests were conducted with a 
600-pound weight from a plane flying 
at rates of speed ranging from 100 
miles per hour to 125 miles per hour. 
An unofficial tabulation showed that 
the cotton parachute opened in eleven 
of the twelve trials in 2.8 seconds or 
less. 


means MORE. PROFIT 
hecause RETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS, and 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 
Ralph Gowartt, Greenville, 
Ham oer & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C. 
Benton ©. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


SPINNING RINGS 


TRAV AVELLER EANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS. 
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400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHT ON & CO. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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ALEONE (25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 
(100 vol. electrolytic) 


 PERBORATES 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
SOLOZONE (130 vol.) 


At the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Greenville, S$. C., October 
20th to 25th inclusive, visit our 


Booths Nos. 311, 312 and 313 
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DEPENDABLE 
FEATURE 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


f SONSIDER this important fact, Mr. Bleacher.... 
Peroxide Bleaching always produces a good, 
marketable white. | 


Peroxide Bleaching always produces a good white for 
use as a dye bottom or base. 


Write for information on adapting, at little expense, any 
kier for the R & H System of Peroxide bleaching. The 
cost of old and new methods are thereby equalized. 


Whe | 
ROESSLER SHASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
INCORPORATED 
10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Why Plant Cotton at Fifteen Cents When 
It Can Be Bought at Eleven? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


We are fully aware of the labor and difficulties in- 
volved in the consummation of this plan. The major 
part of the work will have to be performed by. the Federal 
Farm Board and its agencies.. It will take a rigorous 
campaign of education to reveal the advantages of con- 
tract purchases in substitution for cotton production. 
Provisions must be made for the employment of farm 
labor through the allotment of profits on contract opera- 
tions. If the operation is intelligently planned, there 
should be more work instead of less work for Southern 
farm labor. Soil rebuilding can not be accomplished by 
sitting in a broker’s office and watching the market go 
up. The and of country banks and supply ‘merchants 
must be enlisted. The position of both these economic 
elements should be immeasurably improved by profit- 
paying prices for cotton and the improvement in soil 
conditions. 


In respect to this latter feature, we are convinced that 
land thus treated will enormously increase its production 
and turn, out a premium instead of a discount product. 
The substitution of foreign growths for American cotton 
has not been wholly a matter of price. The product has 
been superior in many cases to the depreciated. American 
staple. India has made great progress in cotton culture 
in the last ten years, while the South has been traveling 
the path of retrogression. 

The details of this undertaking can be perfected over 
the net few months. If the Farm Board can not get 
enough efficient help, there is a host of public. spirited 
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/ 
members of the cotton trade who would be glad to vol- 
unteer as “dollar-a-year-men’”’ to aid in this job of rehabi- 
litation. 


The suggestions regarding the use of the contract mar- 
ket to correct unfavorable conditions of supply and price 
are not confined to cotton alone. They are equally ap- 
plicable to other commodities. In the grain markets 
where the price is fixed by world conditions, the task 
probably would be more difficult. In sugar, rubber and 
silk the case is far different. In sugar, for example, large 
corporations interested in the production of that com- 
modity, should be able to unite and cut down. produc- 
tion, substituting therefor the purchase of sugar con- 
tracts around a price fifty per cent below the cost of 
production. The English rubber companies, even if they 
did not: have the co-operation of Dutch interests, by 
united action could change conditions in. crude rubber 
over night. All that is required is an intelligent approach 
to the problem with proper organization. It would have 
none of the objectionable features of the Stevenson plan 
and the profits would be immeasurably greater. 


We are firmly convinced that the application of: this 
proposal to staple commodities that have been made the 
subject of organized contract trading will effect a world- 


wide transformation in raw materials. It would change 


the psychology——the state of mind——and create a sellers’ 
market that would give buying power to every country 
in the world. It would quicken the pulse of international 
trade and start the world on the road to industrial activ- 


ity and prosperity. The future contract is much more 


than a means of price insurance. It can be employed 


now and at all times to avert the dual tragedies of over- | 


production and price depression. 


Southern Office 
Greenville, S. C. 


At The Greenville Show Much Interest Was Miaifisted in Our 
New Machines! 
for Rayons, Silks, and Fine Mixed Goods 


Railway Sewing, Measuring and Winding Machine 
Variable Speed—Motor Drive 


Inspecting and Measuring Machine 


Reverse Motion—Variable Speed—Motor Drive 


New Arrangements of Motor Drives for Rotary and Railway Sewing Machines 


For Complete Details Write 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Worcester, Mass. 
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“YU Whitin ss... ws 
ACE CARDS. 


. Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear of 


of the wire. 


—< Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. Cylinder Pedestals 


djustable. 
Superiority. 
p y~ ™ Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
i thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


\\ ‘ Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or ‘equally 
A good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Patent method of securing Clothing to the Flats, neatest, 
cleanest and most effective. 


Patent Top Flat Grinding Arrangement for grinding from the 


wa 


\ working seating of the Flats. 
\ 
| \ \ Patent Flat Stripping Motion which insures perfect stripping 
Performance figures, \ without damage to the Clothing on the Flats. 
of \ Back Bends or Circles for supporting Flats and preventing 
gladly sent upon request. ) sagging and stretching of chains. 


& B AMERICAN MACHINE ce. 


PAWTUCKET, 


Southern Office: 814- 816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATL Ane a GA. 


- 


“BUILDERS OF COTTON, PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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The Future of American Cotton 


[8 an annual review of the world cotton situation just 

published by the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, Prof. John A. Todd, eminent cotton 
authority of Liverpool, England, reiterates his previous 
warnings that something must be done to alter the per- 
sistent tendency towards deterioration of the quality of 
American cotton. | 


Only by increasing the average yield, Professor Todd 
says, and thereby reducing the cost of production, can 
the United States hope to maintain its supremacy in com- 
petition with such cotton producing countries as Argen- 
‘tina, Brazil and Russia, and particularly Egypt, where 
in some sections the yield averages nearly 500 pounds to 
the acre and where new varieties with still heavier yields 
are being produced. 


“For the past two seasons,’ he states, “the price of 
American cotton has persistently failed to rise to the level 
indicated by the conditions of supply. In recent years, 
especially from 1920 to 1927, the movement of the sea- 
son’s average price followed the movement of the supply 
very closely indeed, but- for the last two seasons with a 
decreasing supply the price has fallen. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that this is not accounted for by the 
fall in general prices. Cotton has fallen much further 
than other commodities as a whole. 


“Further, this fall in the market value of the crop has 
not been compensated by any increased yield which 
might have resulted in a reduced cost of production to 
the grower. On the contrary the average yield for the 
last three years is lower than for any corresponding period 
since the beginning of the century, except the three bad 


boll weevil years, 1921, 1922 and 1923; and the indica- 
tions are that the coming season will make no better 
showing. The American crop seems to be settling down 
to an average yield of not much above 150 pounds per 
acre. With such a yield and at such prices the average 
American cotton grower cannot make a decent living out 
of his crop. 

“This is a terrible indictment and calls for the most 
serious heart-searching on the part of everybody concern- 
ed in American cotton, either as producer or consumer, 
because if this tendency continues it must inevitably lead 
to one result—namely, that the American crop will lose 
its dominance of the world cotton position which it has 
held for just about a’ hundred years.” 


In commenting on the fact that consumption. of Ameri- 
can cotton has fallen off considerably outside of the 
United States in spite of the increase in world consump- 
tion, Professor Todd states: | 


“It should be noted that in all this there are a good 
many statistical pitfalls and many points of detail which 
might explain a good deal, but they do not affect the 
general statement that the world during the past year has 
shown a marked tendency to change over from American 
to outside growths, which, however, would not have mat- 
tered so much but for the fact that America herself had 
so drastically reduced her total consumption. 


“The causes for this transference of demand are suffi- 
ciently serious, but it is necessary to point out that some 
of them may prove to be only temporary. The most 
serious of all is the admitted fact that it has been partly 


due to the failure of the quality of the American crop. 
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Our exclusively designed Double Heddle Bar Frame is 
made specially for the weaving of goods with a high 
count of warp ends. 


This tvpe frame permits a great increase in the number 
of heddles per width of loom yet does not decrease the 
freedom of warp travel. 

Made of the finest materials and workmanship. 

Equipped with our new No. 75 Resjlio Lock Hooks of 
exclusive and advanced design. 


Send for new and interesting foldi. “Frame Facts.’ Please 
mention kind of goods you are interested in. 


tee 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
FHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Plant, 

621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., 

Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. lI. 
Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


New. England Office 
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This again was partly due to an accidental cause, the 
drought in the Western States in 1929, but that merely 
brought to a head conditions which had been developing 
steadily and inevitably towards such a good result for a 
good many years.” 


After discussing in detail the factors which tend to 
curtail consumption of American cotton both in the 
United States and in the rest of the world, Professor Todd 
states that the greatest danger of all and the one which 
simply must be tackled is the deterioration of quality of 
the American crop, which, of course, is bound up with 
the question of average yield, and which, in turn, mate- 
rially influences production costs. 


‘‘America must. now realize the absolute necessity of 
putting her house in order on all these points,” he de- 
clared.. “Everybody knows what has to be done and 
there is no need to repeat it, but in view of this year’s 
experience the writer wishes to stress one point. In his 
view the whole thing is intimately bound up with the. 
boll weevil, and one of the difficulties of getting. any- 
thing done ‘about the boll weevil. is that its depredations 
seem to be so intermittent. 


“Thus the three years, 1924-26, when the weevil seem- 
ed almost to have disappeared, were a very mixed bless- 
ing because they led to a relaxation of the efforts to tackle 
the weevil. Since the weevil came back in 1927 that has 
been changed again, and there was a distinct tendency 
towards more extensive and more efficient poisoning; but 
1930 may have undone again all the good that these 
three years did, because apparently there has been very 
little boll weevil damage this year. 
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“American growers must realize that on this question 
of weevil damage they are between the devil and the deep 
sea. The-only thing in nature that will effectively con- 
trol the weevil is drought, which must be so severe as 
practically to ruin the crop. The cure is almost as bad 
as the disease. The fundamental necessity of the whole 
thing therefore is that the weevil must be tackled ‘se- 
riously and that means co-operatively. 

“The one sensible way to do it would be nationally. 
In such an emergency, why should the Government not 
intervene, either by doing the thing itself with a complete 
and efficient system of aeroplane dusting, or by getting 
it done through some other agency. As long as the boll 
weevil is left to take its toll of the crop whenever weather 
conditions are favorable to it, there can be no hope of 
real reform in any of the other directions which are so 
necessary.” 


Berkshire Spinning Associates Report 
$435,742 Loss 


Boston.—Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates passed 


its preferred dividend due at this time and reported a 


net loss for the year ended September 30, 1930, of $435,- 
742. L. S. Chace, of Parker Mills, was elected a vice- 
president of the company. The announcement released 
by the board was brief and merely stated, ““Under the 
prevailing conditions the directors, desiring to conserve 
cash, have not declared a dividend on either class of 
stock of the company.” The board’s announcement also 
revealed the election of Mr. Chace. 


FAMOUS GROUPS 
COTTON DYES 


The chlorantines . . . direct dyes of fastness to light. 


The Pyrogenes . . . sulphur dyes of brilliancy .. . fast to washing. 


The Ciba and Cibanone Colors... . vat dyes of brilliance ... . fast to 
light, to washing, and all requirements of the trade. 
| 
Dyes for Master Dyers 
| 
| . Sole merreniainnes ie the United States sha @ Sole Selling Agents for > 

U IN LE and 

Basie. Switzerland MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
BRANCHES 
} PHILADEL PHIA PROVIDENCE ~SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Semi-Annual Meeting of Southern Textile 
Association 


(Continued from Page 10) 


layoffs. ‘This means that wage scales must be on a level 
that will permit such layoffs as becomes necessary to 
maintain proper production control to balance trade re- 
quirements. ‘This is necessary in all other major indus- 
tries and I see no reason why Southern textile mills can 
be an exception. At the same. time low cost per pound 
must be maintained, which means less labor per unit of 
output. Weekly earnings of labor when employed should 
be increased where possible. It also appears that you 
may have some opportunity in training labor in sane use 


might suggest as a village slogan, “less gasoline and more 
ginghams.”’ 


Let me say in conclusion that you should not be i 


couraged. It is an interesting game we are playing and 
I love it. The greater the problem the more fun we have 


in solving it. We have yet several years ahead of what 
I must call a reconstruction period and let’s see who will 
be in the ranks when they are reformed. I am fighting 
with you and hope to be in at the finished but I warn 
you now that you have to be good to stand up under the 
present strain and that which ‘is ahead until we get into 
a new and better day in Southern textile manufacturing. 
‘Do not forget that cotton manufacturing in these 
Southern States has certain world advantages to both 
capital and labor, and will be here carrying on when we 
are under the sod. It is our duty to do our best by it 
while we temporarily have it under our care. Some day 
in the ordinary course of events we must pass our respon- 
sibilities on to others so let’s drop our feet on the ground, 
our brains constantly at work and most important of all, 
keep well in mind these thoughts: Our competitors are 
our associates and we can never get ahead by destroying 
others. | 


Arthur M. Dixon, of Mount ‘Holly, N. C., who is a 
former president of both the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster at the luncheon. ‘This session was 
featured by an address by Dr. Howard Rondthaler, presi- 
dent of Salem € ‘ollege. Winston-Salem, N, C. 


The luncheon and a number of entertainment features. 


d 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


If I did not have ginghams to sell, 1 


October 30, 


including a dance at the Poinsett Hotel in the evening, 

were tendered the Association by the following firms: 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 

Co., Corn Products Sales Co.., 


Barber-Colman 
Cotton (Textile Journal), 
Curtis & Marble 
Draper Corporation, Easton & Burnham 
Machine Co., Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Greenville 
Belting Co., H. & B. American Machine Co., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., Textile World 
Journal, Universal Winding Co., U, S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., U. S. Ring Traveler 
Co., Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., and Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co., Inc. , 


Machine Co., 


Humidification of Textile Plants 
(Continued from Page 14) 


equipment receive constant attention to obtain best re- 


sults. 


In conclusion,. the many systems installed in textile 
plants which have’ come under my observation, have been 
found after a year or two to lack the proper supervision 
and naturally the best results are not obtained. In some 
cases, the mill management has discarded equipment in 
use and purchased a new system of another manufac- 
ture, believing that the deficiency in relative humidity of 
the first system installed was due to the make and type, 
whereas the basic reason for inadequate humidity was 
failure on their part to properly care for the equipment. 

If an inspection of the system is made by a textile 
engineer or one from the company making the installa- 
tion at least every six months, or preferably four times 
a year, and a report outlining the physical condition of 
the system and recommendations as to the amount of 
relative humidity to be carried, the very best results 
would be obtained at all times. 


The tendency in the manufacture of cotton goods is to 
carry as high humidity as possible, permissable with 
good running work. As an inexperienced man can do 
more harm than good in the matter of control, the rais- 
ing and lowering of relative humidity should be super- 
vised only by someone who has made a study of this 
important feature. 
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THE KEEVER 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, NG. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 
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See Japan Dominating Cotton Textile 
Markets 


Washington.—Threat of domination of the world’s 
cotton textile markets by Japan is seen in a report just 
prepared by Charles K. Moser, chief of the Far Eastern 
section of the Department of Commerce, following an 
investigation of the Oriental textile industry made tor 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Boston. In order 
to make the investigation, Mr. Moser temporarily re- 
signed his position in the department. 


“Far Eastern markets in future will be more and more 
dominated by the cotton textile output of Far Eastern 
countries,’ Mr. Moser declared in his report to the Pep- 
perell company. “American and. European mills are 
likely to find competition with them even more severe 
than in the past. Japan’s cotton textile industry is the 
most financially sound and progressive industry in that 
country today. Its prosperity probably exceeds that of 
the cotton industry in any country.” 

Figures compiled as part of the investigation show 
that in the first eight months of this year United States 
exports of cotton textiles amounted to 289,793,937 


square yards, a decline of 28.7 per cent from the 406,-_ 


122,572 square yards exported in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1929. In the first six months of this year Japan’s 
exports by compere amounted to 815,644,000 square 
yards, 

Carried out for a period of one year, United States 
exports, at the rate for the first eight months, would 
amount to 434,690,000 square yards, while those of Ja- 
pan, on the basis of her six .months’ figures, would be 
1,630,262,000 square yards. It is also declared that 
while our exports this year have declined 28.7 per cent 
those of Japan have dropped only 6.5 per cent. 


Plan To Continue 3 Mil Curtailment 


Curtailment of in rin cloth and. 


mills will be further continued after November 1, it is 
understood. Under the revised plan, mills will peli 
days only, eliminating all night running. Mills that have 
been operating day and night shifts will run days only, 
- but will operate 55 hours per week. © Mills that have been 
running days will continue to operate on a basis of 40 
hours per week. Curtailments will be pursued indefi- 
nitely, it was stated, at all events throughout November 
and December. 

The rearrangement of the curtailment program in or- 
der to effect elimination of night operation in the indus- 
try is reported by merchants to carry on at about the 
same basis of production that the industry has been pre- 
viously following. The last announcements with regard 
to the curtailment plan were that it would be followed 
indefinitely, and the schedule that is now to be followed 
is declared to be in harmony with the previous basis of 
operations and to constitute a further indefinite exten- 
sion of that policy. Added to this is the assurance that 
it will be followed at least to the end of the year. 

The print cloth and sheeting group has been very suc- 
cessful in promoting elimination of night operations, and 
very few in the group have been running nights. At a 
recent meeting of representatives of a large part of this 
group in this city it was found that hardly any of those 
present were running nights and that of those doing so 
some were shutting down alternate weeks. In Greenville 
this week further progress was made toward elimination 
of night running, and promotion of the program is cur- 
rently going forward in other Southern centers. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us’ 
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Name of Mill 


Town 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


GARLAND 

LOOM PICKERS and 

LOOM HARNESSES 


Co., SACO, ME. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING E CO. 


Bristol, 


| Spinning Spindles Looms 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


19 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


‘ul timore Philadeiphia Boston St. Joseph 
Louls San Francisco Chicago (China) 
St Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


98 Fraklin St., Boston 


65 Worth St., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


- JOSNUA IL. BAILY & Co. 
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New York.—Cotton goods trading was more active 
last week as the cotton market went higher. Print cloth 
sales continued on a good basis, with some very good 
sales running through hte first quarter of next year. As 
a result of the large business in print cloths recently sold; 
some of the mills are making some increase in operating 
time, but only where actual orders justify greater pro- 
duction. On the other hand, while fine goods business 
has been better, mills are holding production down at 
least a third until stocks are smaller and profits more 
satisfactory. It is understood that print cloth and sheet- 
ings mills will keep production at approximately the 
present rate until further improvement is noted. 


The demand for denims and other goods for work | 


clothing has shown improvement and printed goods have 
sold better. Tire fabrics were slightly firmed due to the 
better cotton market. 


The 80-square 4.00-yard print cloths sold to the extent 


‘of about 2,000,000 yards at 754 cents for January-Feb- 


ruary-March deliveries. A lot of about a half million 


yards of December-January-February was subsequently 


sold at 734 cents, and later some centers reported good 
sales for January-February-March at 734 cents, with 734 
cents to 8 cents the range of market quotations for this 
delivery. Spots and nearbys continued at 8 cents. The 
72x76s sold at 674 cents for December, and. bids for Jan- 
uary at this price were reported turned down. 


Plain combed broadcloths continued in rather slack 
call, inquiries being noted for fill-in yardages here and 
there, although sales of 2,000-piece lots had been made. 
In the two-ply-and-single grades one of the most desir- 
able Eastern makes of 108x60 was reported on offer at 
17% cents. No change-appeared in quotations on 128x 
68 singles or 144x76s. In poplins sales of good Eastern 
88x40 two-ply-and-single were reported to have been 
made at 1634 cents, only one mill make being involved. 
Others asked from 17 cents upward. 


Prices were as follows: 


Pret cloths, 660606 
Gray goods, 384 lin., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3- 834 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Denims . 12% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——-The yarn market showed further 
improvement last week. The stronger cotton market aid- 
ed spinners in maintaining prices which were held on 4 
very firm basis. While a good many contracts were 
placed that run through the end of the year, the majority 
of business continued to be for spot and nearby de- 
livery. Small orders came in more frequently and the 
total volume of business showed an incerase. 


Spinners and dealers are taking a more hopeful atti- 
tude. Since prices have not slipped back they are taking 
comfort in reports which developed at recent millmen’s 
meetings in New York and elsewhere that orders on the 


weaving end are looking up, especially in print cloths.’ 


While it is true that it will take from three to five weeks 
for this to be reflected in the yarn industry, sellers are 
expecting to benefit by a modified demand before the 
usual mid-December sets in. 


Last week’s sales, running from a few packages to 
5,000 and 10,000 pounds, have been placed with narrow 
fabric, curtain, towel and lining concerns largely. The 
tapestry mills continue to take fair volume in the total 
of warps in 20s two-ply and the coarser single numbers. 

Operations of weavers are extremely spotty as regards 
new business, although deliveries and specifications con- 
tinue better. The averaging of contracts which charac- 
terized trading last month. has largely disappeared. 

Combed yarn sales to knitting mills held to compara- 
tively small size, the largest quantity sold amounting to 
about 50,000 pounds, as reported. Prices hold on the 


basis of the former differentials above the staple basis: 


At times spinners find themselves long on poundages and 
find the necessity to liquidate. Through such oppor- 
tunities buyers have found they are able to cover at 
prices under established levels. 

Some consumers are offering contracts running as much 
as a year ahead, but spinners are chary about accepting 
business as present levels show them little, and in many 
cases, no profit on their turnover. 

Commitments that -went. through were on yarns of 
varying qualities, the lowest grades and prices moving 
_ along with spinnings from leading quality producers. 
This accounted for price spreads of one cent a pound in 
some instances and less or more in a number of cases 
reported. 


4s to 8s 20%a__ Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
Southern Single Skeins. 22 a22% 
22%4a23 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 
) Southern Single Warps. Varn on Cones. 
8 sinc: 14s 224%4a23 
22%4a23 30s dbl. carded... a33% 
Carpet Yarns. 
rere coe 8s and 9s white warp 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


-NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS: 


CORPORATION 
41 Park Row — New York 


TEXTILE OILS and SIZINGS 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS., 


PWLARP MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING MACHINES | 


. 


BARBER. COLMAN: COMPANY 


General Offices and Plan 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. §. A. ‘Greenville, C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLHE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. BB. FP. O. 
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§ 62—Bahnson Humidifiers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


EP 


Wanted 

An experienced fixer for looping and 
seaming hosiery machines. wa 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


3—Saco-Lowell Twisters, 4%” ring, 


6” guage, 120 spindles, motor 


drive. 
15—No. 8 Universal ‘ube Winders. 
20—No. 50 Universal Tube Winders. 
6—No. 90 Universal Quillres. 
8—No. 40 Foster Winders. 
1—No. 55 Foster Doubler. 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


48-—Ty ng HDD Parks-Cramer Humidi- 


fler 
A. B, or © Boyce Knotters, 
new. 
1—Double Head Tei.ell Quill Cleaner. 
1—Single Head Terrell Quill Cleaner. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery ae any 
~ ©. Box 483 Charlotte, N 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


“READ THIS” 


if you want a first class Overseer 
Weaving or Superintendent who 
Knows how to build-up. an organiza- 
tion, keep plenty of contented help, 
increase production, lower cost and cut 
down your seconds give me an inter- 
view. Age 38, married. A-1 refer- 
ences. Now employed. Address Box 
482, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Price $1.00 Each | 


Cotton Mill Manager Available 
Thoroughly practical. Textile College 


education. Some business experience. Order from 

eference present employers. pen . 

for position as manager or superin- CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
tendent November 15th. Address 8S. T. Charlotte, N. C. 


E., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


RULED 
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GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
| 


18 West Fourth St. Phone .3-2972 


| Charlotte, N. C. | 
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Mill Operations at 
Columbus 


Columbus, Ga.—Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus plant, 
after running several weeks on full 
time, has returned to a schedule of 
two days per week. Eagle & Phenix 
Mills are operating four days per 
week at present. Muscogee Manu- 
facturing Company, towel manufac- 
turers, last week started up 200 
looms on wash rag material and oper- 
atedated these looms four nights and 
five days. Swift Manufacturing Com- 
pany continues to operate four days. 


Spartanburg Mills V Work 
Days Only 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—Textile mills 
of Spartanburg county in all proba- 
bility will adopt a full daylight sched- 
ule beginning November 1, according 
to information gathered after a sur- 
vey of plants in this section. . Day- 
light operation will not be interrupt- 
ed, it is said, and will supplant the 
every-other-week schedule which has 
been in effect since last July. 


Night work, it is indicated, will be 


abolished, and will only be resorted 
to in case of emergency. 

Executives here were reticent to 
discuss the proposed schedule, which 
was indorsed by a group of seventy- 
five leading mill executives of South 
Carolina, who met in Greenville to 
exchange their views regarding the 
current business conditions. The rec- 
ommendation was made by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. 

At the meeting in Greenville, 
which was attended by several prom- 
inent Spartanburg mill executives, 


-discussion brought out the fact that 


sentiment was with the recommenda- 
tion of the Institute, but that print 
cloth and narrow sheeting mills, with 
but few exceptions, have already dis- 
continued their night operations. 


Other mills, not represented here-— 


tofore and formerly operating on a 
two-shift basis, have posted notices 
at different times during the summer 
that they would discontinue night 
operations for an indefinite period, 
thereby hoping to insure regularity 
of employment and what more close- 
ly approximates a full pay envelope 
for the mill employees. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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October 30, 1930 
Print Cloth Group Meets 


Following the annual meeting of members of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, the print cloth and narrow sheet- 
ings mills executives and selling agents in attendance 
held a special group meeting for the purpose of discussing 
the general recommendation that came out of the annual 
meeting, looking to the discontinuance of night employ- 
ment of women and minors and also for an exchange of 
views regarding the current market situation. Ejighty- 


three thousand print cloth and narrow sheetings looms | 


were represented in this group meeting and those in at- 
tendance included: 


T. M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C., chairman of the 
Print Cloth Group; S. M. Beattie, Piedmont, S. C., 
chairman of the Narrow Sheetings Group; Gerrish H. 
Milliken, New York City; Allan McNab, Boston, Mass.; 
R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. I.; J. C. Evins, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; John A. Law, Spartanburg, S$. C.; J. D. 
Woodside, New York City; Floyd Jefferson, New York 
City; W. S. Nicholson, Union, S. C.; Arthur Ligon, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Scott, Scottdale, Ga.; Benjamin 
Piegel, New York City; Lee Rodman, Cannelton, Ind.; 
Allen Johnson, Lynchburg, Va.; H. G. Holbrook, Boston, 
Mass.; Victor Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C.; Bertram 
H. Borden, New York City; Geo. M. Wright, Great 
Falls, S$. C.; J. W. Ballard, Griswoldville, Mass.; J. A. 


Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Stevens, New York City; | 


Walter Montgomery, Gaffney, S$. C.; J. H. Cheatham, 
Griffin, Ga. 


The two group chairmen were assisted in the discus- | 


sions by Walker D. Hines, chairman of the board, and 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 

It developed that among those present practically none 
is now running at night and they indicated individually 
that they had no intention of resuming night operations 
under conditons now existing or prospective. It further- 
more developed that practically all of those present at 
the print cloth and narrow sheetings meeting had pre- 
viously signed declarations of policy looking to the dis- 
continuance of night employment of women and minors. 


Foreign Trade Notes 
JAPAN 

Japanese exports of cotton cloth during the first eight 
months of 1930 amounted to 1,061,620,902 square 
yards, valued at 190,225,754 yen, as against 1,187,978.- 
894 square yards, with a value of 276,688,850 yen in 
the corresponding period of 1929, according to prelimi- 
nary returns. 
1929 period and $0.49 in the first eight months of 1930 
at average exchange rates.) Stocks of cotton cloth in 
public warehouses and sheds at Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, 
and Tokyo were reduced from 103,803 bales (size not 
stated) at the end of July to 81,549 bales on August 31, 
according to the ten-day returns of The Japan. Cotton 
Merchants’ Union and The Cotton Yarn and Cloth Ex- 
porters’ Union, Osaka. | 

EGyPt 

The Alexandria market for Japanese gray sheetings 
was firm during the two weeks ended September 20. 
During the first half of the period under discussion prices 


advanced slightly but showed no change during the sec- | 


ond half. Demand was about normal, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner G. D. Fer- 
rante, Cairo. 


(Yen equals approximately $0.45 in the. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


i Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: Providence, R. I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
_ Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— } 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Seydel-Woolley 
| Company 
2X44 ATLANTA 


| Textile 
Chemicals 
ola For 


Best Weaving 


le 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 


is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 
During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices of all vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Seven years experience as sec- 
ond hand and five as overseer. Best 
references. No. 5777. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 


as isstant in large mill. Experienced 
and strictly sober. Will go anywhere 
in the South. References. No. 5778. 


WANT osition as overseer weaving, or 
as Fao hand in large mill. 20 years 
experience on plain and fancy weaves. 
I. C. S. graduate. No. 5779. 


T position as superintendent or as 
spinner. Experienced on 
plain weaves, carding and spinning. 15 
years experience as overseer and 
superintendent. I. graduate. 
References. No. 5780. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
warping, winding. Experi- 
enced on carded and combed yarns. 14 


ears with one company. Efficient, 
‘reliable and available. Best 
references. No. 5781. 


NT position as overseer spinning or 
be se hand, in large mill, Four 
years with Beaumont Mills, Spartan- 
burg. Four at Gaffney, over three at 
Reidsvile, N. C. Familiar with yarns 
up to 48s. Refer to my employers. No. 
5782. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
aoienitiae: Experienced on white and 
colored work, coarse or fine. Best refer- 
ences as to character and ability. No. 
5783. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ten 
years on a wide variety of goods. 
Familiar with wide and narrow looms. 
References. No. 5784. 


WANT position as plain weaver. Age 37. 
15 aaa as overseer. Married. Go any- 
where if there are good schools and 
churches. No. 57865. 


WANT position as spinner, spooler, twis- 
ter, winder. Married. 17 years with 
resent company. Good manager help. 
Would accept position as second hand 
in large mill if pay is right. No. 5786. 


WANT ee as overseer weaving and 
designing. Age 30. Ten years experience 
on Stafford, Draper and C. & K. looms. 
References. No. 5794. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, capable and the very best 
of references. No. 6795. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning—or either one. 18 years on 
present job. Experienced on white an 
colors. Good references. No. 5796. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced and capable and depend- 
able. No. 5797. 


WANT position as superintnedent, or 
— carding in a large mill. No. 


WANT position as overseer, second hand 


—or would accept position as loom fixer 
till something better turns up. Experi- 
enced overseer and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. References from farmer employ- 
‘ers. No. 6799. 


WANT position as carder or spinner—or 
both. 15 years on carded and combed 
yarns. Three years as superintendent 
yarn mill. References. No. 5800. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28. Ten years experience in carding, 
card grinding, speeder fixing, etc. Sin- 
gle. Good references. No. 6801. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
or supply clerk. 15 years experience as 
cloth room overseer, and 5 years as 
supply clerk. Age 43. All past and 
con employers as reference. No. 
5802. 


WANT position as bookkeeper, paymaster 
or cost accountant. 10 years experience 
in cotton mill office. Age 30. Married, 
and best references. No. 58038. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced mill man. Good draftsman. 
Present employers as reference. No. 
5804. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Carding 
preferred. Experienced and best refer- 
ences. No. 5806. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 


overseer weaving. Experienced on two. 


and four harness goods, plain white and 
colored, any numbers. No fancies. No. 
5787. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. or as second hand in large mill. 
Want a day job. Age 33. Three years 
on present job as carder and spinner. 
Married, good references. No. 5788. 


WANT position as master Age 


36. 12 years experience. No. 5 


WANT position as stenographer, shipping 
or general office work. Lady of 12 years 
experience on present textile job. Best 
references. No. 5790. 


WANT position as shipping clerk, cotton 
grader or warehouse man. Seven years 
with present employer. References. No. 
5791 


NT position as superfmtendent. 20 
on all classes of white, 
colored and fancy goods, cotton and 
rayon. Best references. No. 5792. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on cotton, rayon and 
silk. I .Cc. S. diploma. Age 35. Married. 
On present job two years. No. 5793. 


WANT position as superintendent. Tex- 
tile graduate. Over six years experi- 
ence as superintendent and designer. 
References the best. No. 5806. 


WANT position as superintendent. card- 
ed and combed yarns. Experienced, re- 
liable, and best references. No. 5807. 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
small mill, or as overseer carding or 
master mechanic in large mill. 
married, reliable and experienced on 
plain and dobby work. No. 5808. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning, spooling 
and winding. Experienced, qualified 
and able. A hard worker and will go 
anywhere. Investigation welcome and 
appreciated. No. 5809. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 


overseer weaving. Experienced on 
plain, jacquard, dobby and fancies of 
all kinds. Textile graduate with nine 
years experience as overseer and 


superintendent. Age 39, 
Married and best of 
5810 


strictly sober. 
references. No. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 30. Nine years experience on plain, 
and fancies, cotton and rayon. Married. 
Now employed. Best of references. No. 
bS11. 


Age 36, 


October 30, 1930 


Figures Show Curtailment 
Benefit 


Analysis by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, of figures published by the 
Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, clearly shows the cumu- 
lative benefit of voluntary. curtail- 
ment and tends to prove the theory 
of some authorities that cotton tex- 
tiles will achieve the higher ground 
of stability at an earlier date than 
will many other major industries now 


feeling the effects of depression. 


The analysis shows that the aggre- 
gate running time of American cot- 
ton mills during September totalled 
5,662,899,108 spindle hours, as ‘com- 
pared with 7,881,178,700 during 
September, 1929, a reduction of 2,- 
218,279,592 active spindle hours, or 
more than 28 per cent. The aggre- 
gate running time for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1930, 
was 58,715,845,108 spindle hours, as 
compared with 76,293,054,700, for 
the previous similar period, or a re- 
duction of more than 23 per cent. 

Translated into terms of cotton 
cloth, the cotton textile industry dur- 
ing September produced approxi- 
mately 194,222,000 yards less than in 
September, 1929, and during the first 
three quarters of 1930, about 1,539,- 
763,000 yards less than during the 
same period in 1929. 


Plan Overall Plant In 
Kentucky 


Irvine, Ky.—Further steps toward 
the establishment of an overall fac- 
tory in Estill county were taken here 
this week at the second meeting of 
the citizens of this city at the Lyn- 
wood Theatre. The principal speaker 
was John M. Hamilton, chairman of 
the committee from Ravenna. Mr. 
Hamilton explained that it would re- 
quire $200,000 subscribed in this 
community to get the plant in this 
city. 

The building, he said, would oc- 
cupy four acres of ground and cost 
approximately $500,000. More than 
1,200 persons would be employed in 
the plant. | 


DuPont Acele Department 


The gratifying acceptance of the 
trade mark name Acele, for the new 
acetate yarn manufactured by the 
DuPont Rayon Company, has led to 
the announcement that the depart- 
ment manufacturing and _ selling 
Acele will be known as the Acele De- 
partment. 
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Phones Dial 5125-5126 


Sarco Steam Traps 


The Sarco No. 9 Steam Trap is 
thermostatically operated and self- 
adjusting. It has unusually great 
capacity because of its large valve 
area and its quick, high lift. It 
cannot air bind as air or conden- 
sate open the valve, which closes 
the instant live steam fills the 
trap. 

Type No. 9-1 and No. 9-3 for 
pressures from 0 to 30 lbs. have brass composition 
valve head and seat. Type No. 9-2 and No. 9-4, for 
pressures from 0 to 100 Ibs., have Stainless Steel valve 
head and seat. Made in all sizes from 4” to 3”. For 
removal of very heavy condensate, the type No. 9-3 
and No. 9-4 traps, having multiple bellows, are 
recommended. 


The Sarco No. 7 Steam Trap utilizes 
the pressure of an expanding fluid 
hermetically sealed into a‘ tube. It 
is adjustable and will operate on 
any pressure 0 to 200 Ibs. Made in 
all sizes-from %” to 2%”. 


- To drain sudden rushes of very heavy condensate, use 


Sarco type FT Float Traps. 


Sarco Steam Specialties 


liquid, the Sarco Temperature Regula 


Sarco Temperature Regulator 


Operated by an extremely sensitive 
tor is instantly responsive to the slight- 
est fluctuations in the temperature of 
It is entirely 
self-contained and self-operated. 


atmosphere or liquids. 


Operates steam, water and gas valves 
from ™%” to 6”. Models for Tank and 
Dry Room and Kiln control. Supplied 
for any temperature between 30° and 
300° F. with an adjustable range of 
20°, (10° above and 10° below the 
specified temperature setting.) 


Sarco Self-cleaning Strainer 


The Sarco Strainer is suitable for 
steam, gas, water, oil, etc. It has 
a heavy cast iron body with a per- 
forated brass screen placed at such 
an angle as to offer minimum ob- 
Through _ its 
connection, the screen can be clean- 
ed instantly. 


struction. blow-off 


For further information write to 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1898 


Charlotte, N. C. 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILL:, s. C. 


The 
Wy Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


entirely remove impurities from the cotton 


condition for after processes of bleaching 
or dyeing. 

Used in the dye bath, they are a guaran- 
tee of greater depth of shade and a better 


bloom overhand. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


and bring the goods out in a much better’ 
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Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing. ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 


ed. 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number. Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 

\ we'll be glad to send you, 

: promptly. At the same time, 


' formation about Vogel 
» \  Frost-Proof closets for mill 
' \ villages and other exposed 


places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


October 30, 1930 


if you wish, we will send in- , 


Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


for 
Sizing and Finishing 


Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shedding, 
chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by changes in 
humidity, so no soft warps. Tragasol fills and 
strengthens the fabric; o tendering effects. Just 
Tragasol—nothing more for pure finishes. Can be 


used in conjunction with all other materials. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 


Yours for the Asking ! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

A. H. Gum Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


Sizing Compounds 


For weighting ahd finish- 
ing all textiles 


Alsace Gum 
Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Providence 
New York 


Do You Know of 


, * 
Akttvin-S 
The reliable and convenient 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
50 Union Square 
New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents — 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1003 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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the Mill V illages 


Lydia Mill<Sunshine Club. 


The Sunshine -Club met art the 
home of Mrs. Béssie Brown on Main 


street Monday. evening; October 13th. ° 


Mrs. B.D. Cox called the meeting to 
Miss Nellie Cole read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. The roll 
was called with eight members -an- 
mew members. were 


added to the elubs ~Mrs. W. J. Dabbs, 


10c;. Mrv Wed. Dabbs, B. 
D. Cox read afew verses of Scrip- 
ture. Afterward the.-reports were 
given in. A. large number ef visits to 
the sick and shut-in, and a good many 
trays were Yeported given also 
fruits and~elothes. About $8.50. of 
the elub’s funds had been used in the 


past month to help needy families ‘In 


our community. After the business a 


song Was sung and offering. taken, 


amounted. to $1.65. 
Miss Nellie Cole told of the visit 
paid her ‘by Aunt Becky. 
dropped the offering given by” Aunt 
Becky the..collection.° The club 
deeply appreciated the offering nd 
expressed. that they were sorry Aunt 
Becky could not stay for the meeting. 
After the meeting “a few. games 


were played and everyone had.a fice © 


time: COLE; 


Sec, and Treas. 


BALPOUR, N. €. 


Balfour Mills.) 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Mrs, D, Bently gave a surprise 


_ birthday party on Monday night, Oc- 


tober 20th,-in hegor of her daughter, 
Miss Sadie Bently; who réached her 
20th birthday on the 2ist. The party 
was held at their. home on ~Smyth 
avenue, “After . the invited - guests, 
numbering 25, enjoyed many. gamies 
und mugie, they were. invited into the 
‘lining room, where delicious. refresh- 
ments weére served: Miss. Bently re- 


ceived many. presents and good 


Clarence Bently, 


wishes for many more happy 


days, “Those assisting Mts. D. _ L. 
Bently in: serving were Mrs. John 
Bunton “and Mrs.°-W. A. Hammond. 
The. invited - guests ‘present were: 
Messrs: Lem Brown, Harvey Irwin, 
Beamond Hammond, Robert Williams, 
Milford Stansell, Travis Barnwell, 
Woodrow Maxwell, 
and Misses Mattie "Williams, Edna 
Mace, Louise Hammond, Beulah Lust, 
Opal Pryor, Viola: Maxwell, Frances 
Flossie Bently, Joan Wil- 
liams, Helen Pressley, Mary Sentell 
and Phylonia Aiken, dnd Mrs. 
John Bunton, and Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 


She also 


LET: US 100K FOR— . 
The blessing that ‘comes im | 
¢very, opportunit 
The opportuntty that lurks’ behind 
every difficulty. 
The friendship that every-necessit y has 
to. bestow. 
The compliment that comes with every 
responsibility. 
<The advantage that arises from every 
stubborn habit. overcome. 
The preacher. whose preaching makes 
The: réligian that promises duties and 


All -présent reported 


good time. 


Many Balfour people attended the 


Southern Textile Exposition in Green- 
ville, 5. C., this week. 


Mrs. J, Av Hammond and’ children 
and Mrs; Babb visited in Greenville 
this week. 

Messrs; Pierce Smyth and L. H. 
McKay, of Hendersonville, and Jess 
Gailliard,. of Balfour, attended the 
Clerason-Carolina football game in 
Columbia, $8. €., this week. 


PACOLET, ¢. 


Pacolet Mitte. 
Dear Aunt. Becky: . | 
don’t. think.t have ever seen any- 
thing in the Home. Section from beau- 


tiful Pacolet Mills, so I am going to 
try to give you a few news items. 

On Saturday, October 18th, “The 
Coheris and Kellys in Seotland,” a 
seven-reel comedy, was shown at the 
Pacolet Mille Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
‘wnder the auspices of Post No. 95 of 
the American Legion. Harrold’s Har- 
mony Hounds, an eight-piece string 
band of our village,°furnished lots of 
» good old-time music, while Jim Wil- 
liamis’ local negro quartette kept the 
crowd well entertained with good old- 
time negro spiritual songs. <A large 
crowd was present. 

Not much sickness prevails at this 


. writing, for which we are very grate- 


ful. 


Since we have been curtailing, some 
overhauling has. been done in some 
parts of the two mills. It is reported 
that this week-will be the last week 
we are to stand, and God knows we 
hope this is true. 

Aunt Becky, when they are. telling 


‘ you about a. beautiful -village, tell 
them to. ride through our village some 


time. We have a hard surfaced road 
clear .through our comniunity, con- 
crete sidewalks, pretty green 
surround the bungalows, all kinds of 
flowers; a hospital, a Girls’ 
Community Building, a nice gymnas- 
ium, 
churches, a bank, a nice filling station, 
an ice plant;-a modern laundry, and 
not a more modernly equipped store 
can be found in the South than the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co. store; a 
conerete stadium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 7,000 people, where the an- 
nual May pageant is staged; and the 
best kind of a school; a big hotel, too. 
We also havera good superintendent, 
a good doctor, three good village 
nurses, a>big brass band and an or- 
chestra. 

Now, Aunt Becky, don’t 
think that 1 am only tryiig to boost 
Pacolet Mills. 
the folks who haven‘t -visited here, 
letter what we have. 
etter I'll write another some time. 

OVERSEAS. 


“at 
| 


Hedges: ” 
Club, a - 


a big dining hall, two beautiful” 


I’m just trying to let ~ 
If you like my 
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ETHEL THOMAS SUNSHINE CLUB 
OF RUBY MILL, GASTONIA, 
N.C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Friday night, October 17th, a 
bunch. of the Ruby employees gather- 
ed at the home of Mr. B. H. Ingle and 
organized a fine Sunshine~ Club. 
Mr. C. A, Newman was selected tem- 
porary chairman, He explaimed the 
purpose of the club, told who ‘the 
founder was, and how it was started 
for the benefit of the entire mill com- 
munity. Everyone was delighted at 


the prospect of having such a fine ~ 


club in. our community, and 18 joined 
as charter members. 
The following is a list of charter 


“members: Messrs. W: H. Sanders, su- 


perintendent; F. W.. Lowe, master 
mechanic; B: H. Ingle, overseer of 
carding; George Bennett, Joe Helms, 
Lonnie Baucom, G. M. West, Dan 
West, Lloyd Johnson, Otto Adair, C. 
A. Newman, J. E. Newman, J. K. Gib- 
bons, Andrew Jenkins; Mesdames B. 
H. Ingle, ©. A. Newman, J. E. New- 
man, Otto Adair. 


The following rules were adopted. 


for: governing the club: 

1. That our motto be HELP SOME. 
BODY. 

2. That we charge an initiation fee 
of 25c. 


8. That 10c of each imitiation fee be 
used to purchase a Textile. Sunshine 
Pin for each member. 

4. That the weekly dues be 10¢ per 
member. 

5. That we use thé club to bring 
sunshine into the lives of those who 
are suffering and in need. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mr. George Bennett, president; Mr. 
G. M.. West, vice-president; Mr. B. H. 
Ingle, treasurer; Mr. F. W. Lowe, as- 
sistant treasurer; Mr. C. A. Newsaen; 
Cor.” 

The office of secretary was left 
open till next meeting night. Mr. C. 
A. Newman was elected. temporary 
secretary until one was elected, 

It was decided by a vote of the 
members that the club be known as 
the “Ethel Thomas Sunshine Club of 
Ruby Mill,” in honor: of the founder 
of the Textile Sunshine Clubs in the 
textile mills of the South. si 

The elub meets every week at the 
home of one of the members. 
~ The meeting next Friday night will 
be at the home of C, A. Newman, 
House 7. 

Aunt Becky, we extend you a hear- 
ty invitation to come and meet with 
us sonretime and tell us more about 
the good work of spreading sunshine. 

THE BUMBLE BEE. 

(How nicely you have started off, 
and what a wonderful compliment you 
have paid me! 1-am simply over- 
whelmed. Am going to run down real 


soon to meet with your club, probably 


“the 14th of November or the 2ist.) 


Show your friends the tiem oe. 


: tion. They'll like it too. 


SIGN YOUR NAME. - 


“POP-EY ES,” of Quitman, Ga., you 


‘ forgot that in order to have your let- 
ter published, * you must let us kndéw 


your real name. 

We do not publish names when 
correspondents object, but we .posi- 
tively must know who is responsible. 

AUNT BECKY. 

Caller: “Are you certain that the 
office manager has gone for the day?” 

Office Boy; 
anybody working, do you?” 


Co-ed: “How long could Llive with- 
out brains?” 


Professor: “Time will tell.” 


Teacher: Willie, give the definition 


of “home.” 

Willie: Home is where part of the 
family waits until the others are 
threugh with the car. 


“What became of your secretary ?” 
“I married her and new she’s my 
treasurer.” 


GOLDVILLE, C. 


Joanna News. 


We are not to judge- thrift solely 
by the test of saving or spending. If 
one spends what he should prudently 
save, that certainly is to be deplored. 
But if one saves what he should ‘pru- 
dently spend, that is.not necessarily 
to be commended. A wise balance be- 
tween the two is the desired end. 
Waste certainly brings want. “Who 
succeeds in the long run, the man with 
a large salary whe-spends-it all or a 
man with ‘a smal! salary who saves 
a part of it? 

| Village News. 
Mrs. C. A. O*’Shields spent “the 


week-end with her daughter, Mrs. A, 


F.. Campbellj Clinton, 8. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bunyan Ringer and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight: Dickert, ‘all of 
Newberry, 8S. C:, were Sunday guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. lL. E. Stroud. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Odell and 
daughter, Arlena, Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Johnson motored to Saluda Dam 
Sunday. 

Miss Fay Hall, of Batesburg, is 
spending the week with Miss Grace 
Boland. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Rhodes: spent 
Sunday with Mr, and Mrs. L. R. Me- 
Dowell in Laurens, 8S. C. 


Mr. ong Mrs. Dick Gillian, Mr. and 


“Sure, you don’t see . 


Mrs.. Frank Phillips. spent Sunday 


with relatives in Honea Path, 8. C. 
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Mr. and Mrs, J; W. Pryor, of Whit- 


mire, S. C., visited Mr: and Mrs. J; B. 
Templeton Sunday. 

Mrs. Carrie Abrams and Nas. 
Mildred, of. Simpsonville, spent. the 
week-end with Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Abrams. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Sessoms, of : 
Newberry, spent Sunday with Mr. and | 


Mrs« J. Le Furr. 
School News. - 


The ‘basement of thé new school 
building is ‘offered to the people of 


Goldville as a.place to store their pot 


plants and flowers for the winter, 


a 


Those wishing to také advantage of 


this offer will please mark their flow- 


ers, plainly with their names and 
write on them any instructions which 


they may desire to give concerning 


their care, While the school will not 


be responsible for any flowers stored, 


we will gladiy do all-in our power to 
see them safely through the winter. 

The basement will be open to re- 
ceive flowers on Thursday afternoon, 
October 16th, from 4 to 5 p. m., also 
Saturday morning, October 18th, from 


8 to 9 a: m. Please try to — your 
flowers at these times. 


School Savings Bank. 
The school has started a_ savings 


bank for*the purpose of encouraging 


children in the saving habit. and af- 
fording them a convenient and safe 


place to keep their ~savings. This 


bank is being operated on the same 
general principles as a real bank, and 
mterest. will be paid on all money de- 
positod in it, 
of this interest will be derived from 
profits made in the school store, where 


various little necessities of school life 


are kept for sale. The purpose of the 


project is te give an object lesson to 


the whéle school in the matter of 
thrift, to demonstrate the difference 
between saving and wasting and to 
show how saved money grows. . The 
school does not desire to have the 
parents give much money to their 
children to put in the school bank, 
but rather it desires to have the par- 
ents-encourage ‘their children to use 
the school bank as a means of saving 
part of the money which they ordi- 
narily spend on things which are not 


necessary. 


When a child saves up as much as 
$5.00, the schoo! bank will, if the ehild 
desires, transfer his savings to a rea! 
bank where the child-may start a 
larger savings account. 

The School Savings Bank is open 
only two days each’ week. ,On Mon- 
day at is open for deposits and on 
Friday it is open for the payment of 
checks: However, in the case where 
a depositor is leaving and wishes. to 
close his or her account, this can be 
done at any time. ) 


Money for the payment 


; 
: 
~ 
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A cordial invitation is extended to 


all-the people of Goldville to visit the - 


school. 
It is rather gratifying to note. the 


number of high school pupils from, 


Goldville who Made the honor. roll at 
Clinton last.month. About half of 
last year’s seventh grade, now going 
to Clinton,- made the honor roll their 
first month in high school. 

Other Items. 


Don’t forget—Sunday, October 26th, 
is Sunday school rally Day. We. are 


going. Are you? 


Mrs. Wm.. A. Moorhead, Mrs. J. E. 
Hamm, Mr. Horace Hamm, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Frady, and Rev. C. C. 
Vaughn attended the Baptist Associa- 
tion at Bethany church Tuesday. 

The members of the Holinéss con- 
grégation wish to thank all those who 
have contributed toward the building 
of their church. 

Little Peggy Wicker, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D- Wicker, has been 
quite ill for several weeks. She was 
carried to Dr, Smith’s Baby Hospital 


in Spartanburg yesterday. 


Mr.‘and Mrs. E. W. Holden, Milton 
Road, anmnounce the arrival of a 
daughter, Lucile Barbara, on Thurs- 
day, October 9th. 


Mrs. Davis of Newberry Dies. 


Mrs. Estelle Davis died suddenly at 
her home in. Newberry Jast. Thursday 
morning. She had many friends in 
Goldville Who. will regret to hear of 
her passing. She is survived by six 
sons and one daughter, Mrs. B. F. 
Melton, S. H. Davis, D, W. Davis, L. 
B. Davis, M. R. Davis, Ho L. Davis, 
all of Newberry, and T. C. Davis, of ~ 
Goldville: 


Night School. 


The Textile Classes of our night 
school will open. their fall session on 
Monday night, October 20th, at 7 
o’cloeck at the old school building. The 
teachers aret J. B. Templeton, Card- 
ing; P.-E. Strickland, Spinning; C. P. 
Kay, Weaving. The men who are ‘in- 
terested in their present jobs, want to 
know how to do those jobs better, and 
wish to prepare for better jobs, are 


invited to these classes. 


The classes in Home Economics and 
the classes in English, Math; Civics, 
ete., will open on Monday night, Octo- 
ber 27th, one week later than the tex- 
tile classés, J. C. Purkerson will 
teach the Home Economics class, Mrs. 
Sloan the classes-in English, etc. | 

For the past six years we have had 
a night school for adults in Goldville. 
We hope to make this the best year 
yet. 

Statement of Relief Chest. 
Total receipts to date... $1,008.20 
Total disbursements —....... 


Balance on hand 418.16 


Remember your friends. Let them 
iy the Home Section after you reed 


Smith while here. 
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Merrimack Mill. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Dan Cupid, or “Eros,” universally 
known. gunman of the-pre-gunpowder 
era, does not shoot with his custom- 
ary accuracy on these cool fall days, 
or maybe he’s using his arrows for 


.- kindling instead of taking pot shots 


with them at maids and. men, for 
his: casualty list is getting remarka- 


‘bly low here. Cupid’s score shows 


only one hit -out of a possible fifty 
éhances in the last. month. 


The Community Fair héld last week 


was declared a great success. Large 
erowds attended each exhibition, Our 
band played a concert -each night. 
Many beautiful prizes were awarded 
the: winners. . These prizes were do- 
nated by the business houses of the 
city; and in addition to these prizes 
the mill company issued cash prizes 
for blue ribbons in the canning de- 
partment. 

Miss Bessie Cureton and- Noble 
Graham attended the Alabama-Ten- 
nessee football game last Saturday at 
Tusealoosa. 

+ Mr.. Bert Brazelton, of the U. 8S. 
Navy, is visiting his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Brazelton. 

Mr. Walter Bradford, of Birming- 
ham, made a short talk at the Meth- 
odist church Sunday morning. Mr. 
Bradford is the guest of Mr. 0, T. 


LEARNING MORE. 


CORNELIUS, N. 


Gem Pea Mill. 


Dear Aunt 

Mr. Craig Blakely is building a 
pretty new home in Cornelius. He is 
not married, so we think wedding 
bells will be ringing before long. 

Miss. Thelma. Henly had visitors 
from Mount Holly Sunday. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Hoffman and 
daughter, Mildred, and Mrs. Bahelen. 

We are very much in sympathy 
with Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Osborne in 
the loss of a baby boy, who- was born 
Tuesday morning and passed on: 

Miss Emily Thomas, who is a nurse 
in New York City, has. been visiting 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Thom- 
as, in Cornelius the past two weeks. 

Robert-W. McComb Passes. 

We have lost one of our good citi- 
zens, Mr. Robert W..McCombs. He 
suffered a stroke of paralysis on Fri- 
day and passed away Monday. He 


_ will be missed very much in the neigh- 


borhoed, espetially by the children, 
for they all loved him; he was 27 
years of age. 

The young people of the Baptist 
church have reorganized their B. Y. 
P.-U. and are! expecting to do fine 
work under the guidance of Mr. Rim- 
mer, the new pastor. 


the Flint-Groves community, 


Cornelius folks had a great time at- 
tending the fair at Concord. 

Mr. Bob Hagar has been in the hos- 
pital in Charlotte the -past three 
weeks, where he had an operation. 

So many of the young folks of Cor- 
nelius have returned to college, it 
looks lonesome here now. ak 

Our schools are turning out at 
noon forta few weeks im order that 
the children may pick ‘cotton. They 
seem to be enjoying it. 

Gem Yarn Mill is again running 
full time night and day. ‘ 

GLADYS. 


GASTONIA, N. 


Smyre News. 


A series of services were started 
last Wednesday night, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. T. H. Swofford, was 
brought to a successful close Sunday 
night. The services were well attend- 
ed and it is felt that much good was 
accomplished. 

Sunday school was walk attended 
Sunday morning, there being ‘282 
present. The attendance banner was 
carried by Mr. Myer’s class of small 
boys. 


At the Sunday morning preaching 


Service the pastor brought a -very 


helpful message, using as a subject 
“Memories,” and at the conclusion of 
the sermon the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served. 


Interesting. programs were render- 
ed by the different groups of Leag- 
uers at their regular meatingt Sun- 
day evening. ~ 

Mrs. Levi Baker had as a guest last 
week her mother, Mrs. J. E. Aberna- 
thy, of Hickory. 


Mrs. J. M. Belt spent the week-end 
in Cramerton with Mrs. Bert Helms. 

Mrs. Roosevelt Poole, of McAden- 
ville, was the guest Sunday afternoon 
of her mother, Mrs. J. M. Belt. 

Mr. and’ Mrs. “Paul Cox and chil- 
dren were guests Sunday of Mrs. a: 
E. McCarn in Belmont. 

Mr, and Mrs. Giles Friday, of Char- 
leston; 8. C., were guests last week of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Short. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert. Weaver, of 
spent 
Sunday with Mrs, T. A. Joy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Setzer, of Mor- 
ganton, are spending a few days with 
Mrs. J. F. Devinney. 


Misses Nell and Edna Ewing had as 


a week-end guest Miss Blanche Kil- 
lian, of Clover, 8. C. 

Mrs. Jennie Williams and Miss Mae 
Devinney spent Sunday afternoon 
with Mrs. Wofford in the Rex com- 
munity. 


Miss Gertrude Joy was the dinner . 


guest Sunday of Miss Lucille Cox. 
Miss Bessie Gibson, of Belmont, 
was the week- end guest*of Mrs, Ed. 
Gilbert. 
After the business meeting Monday 
night the Busy Bee Club enjoyed a 
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wbinie roast on the playground at thé 
Community house. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. J. B..Devin- 


ney, Friday, October 17th, a daughter, 


| Ella Evelyn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Dilling and 
Marshall Dilling, Jr., spent Thursday 
and Friday in Greenville attending 
the Southérn Textile Exposition. 


SELMA, ALA. 
Mill. 


Dear Aunt 

October brings Halloween and Hal- 
loween brings parties. Mrs... Lee 
Thornhill gave a party last Saturday 
evening at the Lucky Girls’ Club 
room.- Many new and interesting 
games were played and all enjoyed 
the party. After the games delicious 
refreshments were served. Those in- 


. vVited were Misses Bede Chism, Alma 


Suttles, Josephine Lewis, Luella Mc- 
Gough, Minnie May and Grace Cri- 
der; Mrs. €. S. Boyce and Mrs: Bar- 
ney Mott; and Messrs. ©. S. Boyce, 
Barney Mott, Lee ‘Thornhill, - Fred 
Mott, Burich Davis, Eddie Warren, 


others. 


Gleaners’ Class, os 
The-- Gleaners’ Class at Sunday 


school gave a splendid program last, 


Sunday. Their. program was about 
Temperance, and all felt that they 
were helped by it. 

Personals. 

Mr. and M¥s. S, R. Rutherford, Mr. 
Herman Rutherford and Mr. L. 
Rutherford .motored to Siltiria last 
Tuesday. 

Mrs. Addie Rutherford tent a part 
of last week-end with relatives in 
Montgomery. 

Messrs. C. 8S. Boyee and W. M. and 
W. R: Cook attended the Southern 
Textile Exposition which was held-in 
Greenville, S. C., last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Sego, of Ala- 
bama Mill, are receiving Congratula- 
tions upon the arrival of a fine baby 
girl on. October’ 17th. Mrs. Sego was 
Miss Ibbe Mott, of ‘Sunset. 

‘Mr. and Jim MeChnton, of 
Five Points; visited their many 
friends here last Thursday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whit Woods, of Sel- 


ma, spent Friday evening, October 


18th, with Mr. and Mrs. C:_H. Lewis 
here. | 

Mrs. Beulah Warren and daughters, 
Dsesie and Estelle, are visiting rela- 
tives at Sprotts. 

Mrs. P. S. Booker spent last. Tues- 
day in Prattville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Booker and son, 
of Alabama Mill; are visiting relatives 
here. 

Little Stanley Velnter Booker had 


the misfortune to cut her left wrist so 


badly . last Monday that ‘several 
stitches had to be taken in it.. She is 
getting along nicely now. 

This-is a very short letter, but I 
have no time to write more. | 
THE KID. 
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Marion Mill News. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
I hope you'll not grow tired of wed- 


ding news, for it looks like we could 
Stand it if they can. Anyway, they 


are -going to marry, and those that 


do, are only obeying a ‘Biblical com- - 


mand, and I really believe in it. 


Last Satirday, Mr. Marvin Owens- 
by and Miss Elmira Hall motored to 
Spartanbure,.S. C.,.and were married. 
The bride is a daughter of Rev. D. H. 
Hall and has a wide circle of friends 
in East Marion. Both . bride and 
groom are popular and have our best 
wishes for a a Jong; useful and happy 
life. 


Mr. Floyd W. Bradley, overseer of 
weaving, was at the bedside of his 
mother,.Mrs. M. B.Bradiey, last week. 
She is ¥ery seriously ill and not-much 
hope is entertained for her recovery. 
She Hves.near Hendersonville, N. C. 

Last week Mr: H. M. Justice and 
My. V. P. Cordele made a trip far up 
in the mountains and returned with 
a fine supply of chestnuts and apples. 
They were..very fine, and Helpson 
knows, for. he was invited into the 
home of Mr. Justice and sampled 
them in a large way. 


Misses Florence Toney and Lizzie 
Parker visited at Spiridale last week. 
These are two of our fine young girls. 

Mr. L. J. Sisk and.wife visited their 
parents at Forest Cit}-last week. 

Mr. W. H. Epps, from Arcade Mill, 
Rock Hitt, 8. C., is now fixing looms 
in the Marion Mill. His son-in-law, 
Mr. Only, canie with him and is weav- 
ing here. 


Mr. E. Duncan; who has been sik 
for some time, has recovered and is 
back at his of duty fixing looms. 

Mr. Claud ‘Vess is also back at 
work after being confined to his home 
with an attack of asthma. He is our 
good “ole” smash hand. ~We are very 
proud to ‘see these -batk at work 
again. 

Those attending the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Celebration at Kings- Mountain 
last week tneluded Superintendent and 
Mrs. A. F. Hunt and family, Mr. Jno. 
M. Snoddy and Mr, S$. H. Pennington 
and Mr. C. C. Whitaker. 


Mr: Snoddy, scoutmaster, and Mr. 


Pennington, assistant, were in charge 


of the Boy Scouts. 
All got back safely and no one got 


rattlesnake bitten, we are glad to say.- 


There seems to be a_ religious 
awakening in our village. .Qur Sun- 
day schools are growing rapidly. Last 


Sunday there were two hundred and 


eighty-six at .the Baptist. and the 
Methodist, much larger than usual. 
May the good work continue. 

Mr. Adam F. Hunt is superintend- 
ent..of the Methodist Sunday school 
and Mr. Marion Parker the Baptist. 

HELPSOM. 
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PRANKLINVILLE, 


Dear Aunt Becky: —_- 


As we have not fad afiy news in 4 
- your paper from here in a long time, 


please give me space for a few items. 


“Our milPhas been running full time _ 
for some time; in fact, we have been’ — 
blessed; as. our mills have not éVen 


shut down for a week's vacation this 
summer, 


weeks. 


We only gota two-day va- 
cation at each week: end tor a few 


Lots of our folks live in their.own 
homes and wé-seldom ever have any- 


one to leave our mill and Village. 


1 woutd like to see a contest as to- 
the length of ‘time operatives have 


been eniployed in one mill. 


believe 


we can take the banner for the great- 
est percentage according: to number 
of operatives worked. a 


Our company is greatly interested 


in the village. 


and flowers. 


They pay cash prizes 
.each year for best kept yards, gardens | 
We have a flower show — 


and home-coming each year, and this _ 
year we will hold it. m our beautiful — 
new high school building just finished — 


fer this term: 


Our girls only missed winning the 


county basketball tournament by one 


game: last year. 


They just beat in 


their. first game this week,:the strong 4 


team ‘at Farmer, 39 to 28. 


We noticedthat Erlanger. which is 


located 6n our highway No, 90, speke 


of the overseers connected with Sun- 


day schools ‘and church.. Our presi- 


dent, John W. Clark, has been Sunday 


school superintendent of the Baptist 


school here for several years, and-our 


secretary, Joseph. Buie, is*superin-_ 
-tendent of the Methodist school. Our 


general superintendent of mills, Mr. 


J. V. McCombs, has been county Sun- 
day school president for two<years, 
and held ‘one of the largest interde-— 
nominational conventions this summer 


ever held in Randolph county, which 
wonnd up.in the afternoon at. Sea- 
grove, N. C., with around 800 people 
in an old-time waterme!- 
slicing. Every school-in the coun- 

ey showed fine gains im all depart- 
ments. 4 
We have on roll. in Our three- 
schools here around 500 pupils with 
an average attendance of 400. The 
population of our town is less than 
550. people. You can guess our friends 
near the city limits come and wor- 
ship with us. We are located on No. 
90, the shortest route Between 
ington and Raleigh, and have two 


mills, bleaching and finishing plant, 


and one of the cleanest flour mills of 
50 barrels a day capacity in North 
Carolina. Evéry sack is sold 365 
days per year. 3 
Ii you will come tp see-us, Aunt 
Becky; we will slip a bag of dainty 
biseuit_ and home ground meal in your 
Ford if it be one. -If you print this. 4 

will come again. 
FIRST ATTEMPT. 


al 


a 
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2 FROM BALL ROOM 


TO WEAVE ROOM 


Day by day the sad brown eyes {66k on.a more wistful 
expression and occasionally her sweet face became death- 
Ww pale, while-a look of terror and dread would sweep over 
her countenance. Mrs. Bruner watched her with all a 


mother’s tender solicitude, longing to have the poor girl's 
confideneé, but Dosia’s reserve when questioned about. 


herself, held the-good woman aloof. 
Mrs. Evans’ letters were a great comfort and connsles 
tion and she found much pleasure in keeping. a faithful 


flood gate through which-she often gave. ex- 


pression to the pain and anguish pent up in her soul. The 
‘eternal ache’ in her heart seemed to grow, in spite of he. 
brave efforts'to. be resigned to-her lot—the hell which she 


began to realize she -had made for herself, though she 


would have died ten thousand deaths before she would 
have asked Jack to forgive her, 


The box of withered carnations and the precious lov: ~ 


letter were tenderly handled and caressed every night, 
and Jack’s glove and picture often nestled on her. heart 
or lay against her cheek on a pillow wet with tears. She 
often went shopping on Saturday afternoons with Lilly 
and Hazel, always stopping for a word with .good old 


Captain Farrell, if she — the depot at a time when he 
was not busy. | 


The Rev: Philip Harris” had held a scbbinatea meeting. 
in the Baptist church on the mill village and was a fre-- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Bruner’s, where a tall, stately girl 
with serious blue eyes welcomed him with blushing 
cheeks. . Horace Stanford, too, had tactfully managed to 
get an-introduction to Hazel, and Was paying her very 
marked attentions, causing Mrs. Bruner some little un- 
easiness, though she had perfect confidence in her saucy 
daughter’s ability to fight her own battles.. The preacher 
alse, being thoroughly acquainted with the youn®.man’s 
character, -had remonstrated with “him <and seriously 
threatened to unmask him, if he showed the least incli- 
nation to flirt with the innocent girl. 


It was seldom that Dosia could be induced: to stay in 


the parlor for half an hour when the girls had company, 


but oceasionally they succeeded in getting her to play 
the piano and sing, and at such times she was always 


complimented in the highest terms—by profound and - 


breathless silence, tearful eyes and tremulous lips. She 
was an accomplished musician and trouble had given her 
voice a touching pathos that. none tould withstand. 

One night late in September, the Rev. Mr. Harriss and 
Lillie were seated on the porch just outside the parlor 
windew, while Hazel and Dosia were practicing some 


new music. Suddenly Hazel threw the new music aside 


and commenced to play and sing the sad old song that 
Dosia hadsung for Jack that_miserable morning: 
_ “Tm longing so sadly, I’m Jonging 
For the flowers that have blossomed and i 


Nobody 35 Business 


By Gee MoGee 


FOUR DOG DAYS AND FOUR BOG NIGHTS 
OUT OF SEASON. 


Everybody seems to have a hobby. My uncle 
Jim.Hopper who lives in Alabama has the dog 
hobby. He owns so many. dogs his neighbors 
speak of him lovingly (7?) as “Dogs” Hopper. 
This uncle hunts everything from possums to 
shipes and owns two or three dogs for every kind 
of game known. to game- -ism. 


I had. not seen or beara. anything. of Uncle Jim 
Since he went west until 2 weeks ago when he 
drove up in front of our house in a Ford sedan 
loaded to the brim with his wife and 8-boys and 


7 dogs: He explained to me before he -got out . 


that he was on his way to Virgiina te hunt coons, 
squirrels, quail, foxes; and possibly some deer if 
there happened to be any deer up there. 


Unthoughtedly I asked him and Aunt Ida to 
spend the night with us, and he.and them 3 boys 
and that wife and 7:degs were scattered all over 
our premises in less than 2 minutes. .The 2 pos- 
sum dogs spied my baby’s cat on the porch and 
the last time I saw that cat she was out of sight 
behind thé garage, and Wncle Jim was about 4 


feet behind his dogs hollering—“Come back here, 


Hoover and Smith; let that cat-ter-lone.” 


Aunt Ida-had 2-little dogs in her lap that I 
never saw until she started to lead them (with 
ribbon ropes) into the sitting room. Unele Jim 
finally got back with Hoover and Smith and made 
them lie down -on our nicest rug. (It was raining 
during the cat-race and much mud had accumu- 
lated on the dogs in question.) The first thing 
Uncle Jim asked for was bread for his degs. We 
put the cook at work on a dog menu suggested 
by the owner of the said canines. 


Uncle Jim and Aunt Ida Pa with us 4 days. 
If they had.left our house 15 minutes. later, me 


“and my wife and the rest of the household would 


have been raving lunatics. Everywhere I turned 
during. those dog-days, several dogs were in my 
way. They slept on my bed, and put their feet 


. on our dining. table; they barked at all times of 


night, and they chewed up my underclothes while 
I was asleep. They destroyed the baby’s toys 


and bit at her Gvery now and then; and kept. 


everything in a turmoil ona 24-hour-a-day sched- 
ule. 


We had to provide 2 of our best up-stairs rooms 
for those dogs: Aunt Ida wouldn’t let her dogs 
stay with Unele Jim’s dogs. The coon dog that 
was along had mistaken a skunk for a coon a 
week before her visit at our house; and you know 
the rest. I believe that if I had shot: Uncle Jim 


and all of his dogs and had rum Aunt Ida out of 


the county, a jury would have cleared me and 
placed me on a life pension—if they had investi- 


gated what those dogs had done to us ‘and our — 


household. But they left before the tragedy that 
might have taken place—took place. 
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NEW HOLLAND, GA. 


James Henry Henderson Passes. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


The people of New Holland and Gainesville Mill 
were saddened when the news was sent out early 
Sunday morning that James Henry Henderson 
was found dead near-his home in Gainesville Mill 
village. He came to New Holland some 25 years 
ago and obtained work in the New Holland Mill, 
and soon afterward he married Miss Ida Wiley. 
Later he was made second hand in weave room, 
which position he filled to the satisfaction of the 
company, and when:a vacancy occurred at the 
Gainesville Mill, he was transferred to that mill 
and was given the overseer’s job. - | 

He is survived by his wife and three children, 
Misses Syble and Bonnie, and Mrs. Fred Robert- 
son, all of Gainesville Mill, and Gainesville, Ga., 
also by three sisters, Mrs. Arthur Sprouse, of 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Mrs. J. E: Moss, Arcadia, 5. 
C., and Mrs. A. Henderson, Cherokee, 8. C. Two 
brothers, William H. Henderson, of Boston, Mass., 
and Walter Henderson, of Cherokee, 5S. C. 

He was born in Fingerville, S. C., in 1881, be- 


_ ing 49 years old: The funeral services were from 


Airline Baptist church, Thursday, 3 p. m., and 
interment in the churchyard at that place. Rev. 
W. A. Keel was in charge of the service. Heart 
failure was attributed as the cause of his death. 

We are having a few cases of scarlet fever but 
the form is light. 7 

The people are in hopes that the curtailment in 
the mill is nearly over, as there is a general talk 
that the mill will go on full time the first Mon- 
day, being the 8rd of November. | 
UNCLE BILL. 


CARROLLTON, GA. 


“Uncle Zeb” Writes From Caroline Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: a 

How in the world are you? Fine I hope. This 
leaves the “Zeb” family hale and hearty, still en- 
joying three meals a day in spite of these hard 
times. 

Well, Aunt Becky, you will notice that my ad- 
dress is not “Banning,” the Banning Mills having 
been ¢losed down nearly one year. Will try to 
tell you about our new location. 

The Caroline Mills are located right in the 
heart of Carrollton, Ga., where we have an abun- 
dance of natural gas, and electric power. Our 
mill is only a little over two years old and has 
been operating full time day and night most of 
the time. We are on full time at present, making 
single and ply yarns that are going to all parts 
of the country. We have a 6,000 spindle mill in 
a brand new building, with plenty of good help. 

We will try to give you our complete line-up. 
Beginning with our office force, Mr. P. L. Shafer, 
general manager. He is a jolly guy and full of 
life. You should hear him laugh. Everyone likes 
Mr. Shafer. Mr. J. H.-McClellan (Mr. ‘Mack, we 
all call him) is our paymaster and bookkeepér. 
We all love Mr. Mack becausé he-is a noble Chris- 
tian gentleman, He, we know, left his “teens” 


~ gome time ago; yet he is quite jolly. Mrs. Jennie 


Lou McGoogan is our kind and genial stenogra- 
pher. Mr. B. F. Pace is our hustling shipping 
clerk. Believe me, he gets things out in due 
time. Keep it up, B..F. Service is more than 
half of life. 

Now the inside men: Mr. Clara Wesson, .day 
earder; Mr. Ollie Morris, grinder; both on their 
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For the hopes that around me were thronging— 
But alas! all are withered and dead. 
Beauties I thought ne’er Would perish 
One by one vanish @way. 
There’s nothing on earth that we cherish 
That’s lovely and true that will stay. 
/Flitting, flitting away— 


All that-we cherish most dear 


There’s nothing on earth that will stay— 
The roses must die with the year.” 


‘She sang no further for Dosia caried out : in pain: 
“Oh, Hazel, not that. Oh; that! I can’t bear it!” and 


her face was quivering with anguish and her hands press- 


ed convulsively to her heart. Hazel was deeply penitent 


and’. wondered why she had been so thoughtless in the 


presence of ene so recently and sadly bereaved. . 


The preacher and Lillie had heard and seen it all 


through the open window. He had been studying our 
heroine for two months, and with his keen perception and 


intuition had concluded that she was in deep trouble and — 
stumlinb along in the dark blindly groping, for. ‘help, 
but seeking it in the wrong direction. 4 


He and Lilly were both deeply interested in the sweet- 
faced ‘sad-eyed little widow, and tried in gentle tactful 
ways to lead her to. the light. Just now the preacher 
had an inspiration, and taking Lilly’s hand whispered it — 
to her, Then with a silent prayer to God, asking His help 
‘and blessing, the preacher waited a few moments till 
Dosia had regained sher. self control then called to her 


through the open window, and asked her if she would 


sing and.play “Abide With Me,” declarjng it to be his | 


favorite and the sweetest song he had ever heard. 


She seated herself at the piano and turned to the grand 


old hymn and sang: 
“Abide. with me! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens—Lord with me abidet 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!” 
The sweet lips trembled, the dark eyes filled with tears 


and the voice broke in a pitiful, prayerful wail of entreaty 


—‘Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!” Hazel sobbed 


outright. “Oh, what beautiful words!” exclaimed Dosia, 


“you and Lilly sing—I’ll play for you, please, please, Mr. 
Harris,” eagerly, and the minister stepped through’ the 
low window with Lilly at his side and together they sang 
the remainder of the beautiful song. When it was finish- 
ed Dosia rose hurriedly and went to the open window an] 
gazed at the twinkling stars. Hazel fled from the room. 
Lilly looked-wistfully after sister and softly 
to sing: 


“What a friend we have in Jesus.”’ The minister joined 
in with his rich baritone and Mrs: Bruner in the next 
room, thought it the sweetest and most heavenly music 
she had ever heard. - Dosia almost held her breath, so 
eager was she to catch every word. Soon after the sonz 
was finished, she came from the window and gave each of 
these friends a cold, trembling hand; saying brokenly: - 
“T understand, and thank you. I do want to be a Christ- 
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ian—I want the Lord to abide with me—I want Jesus to 
be my friend; pray for me. And she went swiftly from 
the room with the preacher’s “Thank God! God bless 
you my sister,”ringing in her ears. 


On going upstairs to her room, she found Hazel crouch. 


ed on the top landing, shaking with emotion.’ Silently she 


seated herself by the young girl and placed a sympathetic 
arm around her, Presently Hazel broke out impatiently : 

“Whatever is the matter with us? I’ve heard those old 
songs time and again without being touched, but. tonight 
I feel -miserable—just as if I had no friend on earth or ir 
heaven!” in a little jerky. voice. 


“Oh, Hazel think! you have the dearest little mother, a 
sweet and loving sister.and brother; I have no one—no 
one to love me or care what becomes of me; I am indeed 
alone,—all alone,” brokenly: | 


“My dear child, how cai you say that?” asked Mrs. 


Bruner as she eaéme out of Tom’s room and seated herself 


by them. “We-all love you dearly—my heart goes out 


to you as to my own girls—I care, we all care, oh, Dosia é 


in a hurt tone: Dosia was deeply touched and laid her 
little hand on the brown, hardened one: 


‘Dear Mrs. Bruner, forgive me if L_have seemed un- 
grateful; ‘you have indeed been a mother to me, but 
tonight T am so miserable that even you cannot comfort 
me,” 


“Your poor child! I have known for some.time that 


you were in trouble and needed a mother’s loving counsel ; 
confide in me, dear, and let me help you. Trust me.” 


“T have never told you anything about myself, only 


that IT came from “New York and had lost my husband 
the past May. Yet you have been content to-ask no ques- 
tions and ‘have trusted and-loved me. I ought to tell you 
more, but I cannot—and it will be best for me to get 
lodging somewhere else very soon,” bravely but tearfully. 
How could she bear to leave these good friends? Oh, it 
was hard, she thought, yet, she must not stay. 


“Oh, you shall not go!” cried Hazel, “What have we 
done to you? Mama, don’t let her leave us.’ Mrs. Bru- 
ner hesitated, then whispéred in Dosia’s ear: 

“You silly child, do you think I do not know? . You 
need never tell me a werd you wish to keep secret—we 
love you for what you are—for your own sself. ‘You must 
stay with us, child. I will be a mother~to you in the 


coming trial.” Dosia threw her arms around the good 
woman’s neck and sobbed: 


“Oh, do you mean it? You know—and will stand. by 
me—will care for me in my hour of need? ‘How good 
you are! and-I don’t deserve it.” 


“Dear, what are friends for? what are they worth if 
they do not stand true to each other in rain or shine? 
Why, to know that you are in trouble and need me draws 
me closer to you with bands-of love.” 


“Oh, how blind to your goodness I have been! I have 
felt for some time that I ought to tell you all about my- 
self and how I came to leave New York, but I have not the 
moral courage, and felt that I must Jeave you. But be- 
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jobs at all times; Mr. Homer Smith, night carder; 
there is just one Homer Smith and he works for 
the Caroline Mills, Carrollton, Ga; Mr. M. K. 
Shiflett has charge of day spinning, spooling, 
twisting and winding, assisted in the spinning 
and spooling by Mr. V. O. Fuller, in twisting and 
winding by Mr. Jim Whitmore; all these boys 
are getting fine production; come on, boys, the 


night crew is ahefid; Mr. E. J.-Walden has the 


night ghift for the different departments just 
mentioned above, assisted in the spinning and 
spooling by Mr. H. A. Pitts, in twisting and wind- 


ing by Mr. F. M. Phillips; these boys are looking 


for more pountis all ‘the time; they know nothing 


less will suit “FE. J.”; our master mechanic, Mr.. 


Johnnie Holloway, is a good sport, and always 
gets us out of our troubles; Mr. Richard Smith is 
in the inspecting and packing room; “Rich” is a 
little bashful but he got married just the same; 
he is a fine boy; he is assisted by Mr. Buchan- 
an; now, that “Buck” is a mess! oh, say! has 
anyone seen Buck’s hat? our watchman, “Dad 
Arrington,” is the best watchman in seven States; 
all of our gang loves “Dad.” 


Now, Aunt. Becky, I hope we have not been too 
lengthy. We extend to you this invitation: When ~ 


in Carrollton, make our mill and home your head- 
quarters. I know you will meet one of the best 
set of mill people in the world. That is saying a 
whole lot, but just pay us a Visit and see for 
yourself. “UNCLE ZEB.” 


LAURENS, S. C. 


Watts Mills Village News, 


Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Harris, Mrs. Louise John- 
son and daughter, Virginia, of Spartanburg, spent 
the past week-end with Miss Audrella Kinsland 
and her mother. 

Mr. and Mrs, Jodie Gossette and 8on, Wilton, 
and Mrs. Ella Hanna visited relatives in Chester 
last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Lambert and children and 
John Lambert, of Woodruff, recently visited Mrs, 
Molly Boyking. 

Miss Hattie Mae Woods and Matthew Woods, 
of -Duncan, recently visited Mrs. Fred Parks. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Hughes and children, Mrs. 


Deree Glen, and Mr. Cleveland, of Spartanburg, 
visited Mr. and Mrs, Odell Campbell last Sunday. 
Misses Bertie Strud and Mabel Allen, of Spar- 
tanburg, recently visited Miss Audrella Kinsland. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Thomas and son, and Ray 
Thomas, were visitors in Goldville last. Sunday. 


Mrs. Ethel Shook has returned after.spending | 


sometime with her aunt in Greenville. “ 


Mrs. Maude Hullender and daughter, Agnes, of 


Greenville, spent the past week-end with relatives 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jodie McKee and children and 
Miss Adrienne Stewart spent Sunday with Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. W. Wilson in Spartanburg. 

Miss Mae Garrette visited her cousin, Mrs. Bill 
Callahan, in Spartanburg last Sunday. 

Mothers’ Club. 

The Mothers’ Club of Whitmire were the guests 
of the Watts Mills Mothers at their regular meet- 
ing Tuesday evening, October 14th. The guests 
were met by Miss Betty Hichards and Mrs. R. R. 
Walker. 

The spacious rooms of the Watts Mills. Com- 
munity Building were filled with the beauty and 
color of many autumn flowers. Which.formed a 


pretty setting for the tables around which the 
mothers were seated. 
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Conversation Was enjoyed for some time, after 
which a mock wedding and a kitchen orchestra 
furnished much fun and merriment. 

A delicious salad course was. served -by several 
girls. 

| Revival Closes. 

The revival services which have been in prog- 
ress at the Watts Mills Methodist church for the 
past week came to a close Saturday night. The 
pastor was assisted in these services by.Rev. J. 
E. Brown, of Enoree, whose mesSages each, even- 
ing proved to be-most inspiring and a great spir- 
itual revival was éxperienced by the large crowds 
that attended throughout the meeting. 


QUITTING. 


(Edgar A: Guést. 


How much grit do you think you've got? : 
~ Can you quit a thing that you like a lot? 


You may talk of pluck; it’s an easy word, 
And where’er you go it is often heard; 

But can you tell to a jot, or guess, 

Just how much eourage ‘you now possess? . 


You may stand to trouble and keep your grin, 
But have you tackled self-discipline? 
Have_you ever issGed commands to you. 

To quit the thing that you like to do, 

And then, - when tempted and sorely swayed, 
Those rigid orders-have you obeyed? 


Don’t boast of your grit till you’ve tried it out; 
Nor prate to.men of your courage stout, 

For it’s easy enough to retain your grin 

In the face of a fight there’s a chance to: win; 
But the sort of grit it is good to own 


Is the stuff yqu need when you're. all alone, 


How. much ‘grit do you think you've got? 

Can you turn from the joys that you like a lot? 
Have you ever tésted yourself to know 

How far with yourself your will cah go? 

If you want to know if you have grit, 


. Just pick outa joy that you like, and’ quit. 


_It’s bully sport. and it’s-open, fight; 


It will keep you busy. both day and night; 

For the toughest kind of a gameyou'll find, 

Is to make your body obey your mind. 

And you never will know what is meant by grit 
Unless there’s something you've tried to quit. 


LESSONS WORTH LEARNING. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is. better than 
medicine. 

Learn to attend strictly to yotr own asian: 

Learn to tell a story. A Well-told story is as 
welcome as a sunbeam in a sick room. 

Learn te avoid all ill-natured.remarks and 
everything likely to create friction. 

Learn the art of saying kind and encouraging 
things. 

‘Learn to keep your troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to care for we ills and sor- \ 
rows. 

Learn to stop grumbling. If you cannot see 
any good in the world, keep the bad-to yourself. 

“Learn to hide your aches and pains under 4 
pleasant smile.. No one cares whether you have 
the earache, headache or rheumatism. 

Learn to greét your friends with a smile. They 
carry too many frowns in their own hearts to 
bothered with any of yours.”—Gas Service. 
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lieve me, I may have-been very foolish and indiscreet, 
but have never been guilty of anything—” she paused in 
confusion. 


“Say no more, Mrs. Gray—nothing could change our 
love for you,” declared Mrs. Bruner warmly. “No in- 
deed,” added Hazel. 


“Bless you both! How I very for- 
tunate I have been. Surely a kind Providence must have 
directed my footsteps and led me to you! And I thought 


_ I must leave you. Oh, Mrs> Bruner, éver since you read 


the beautiful story of Ruth some time ago, my heart has 
. been erying out to you in her words, ‘Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following thee’.” 


“Finish the verse dear—speaking from you heart,” 
softly urged Mrs. Bruner, “and say: ‘and thy God, shall 
be my-God’.” 


“T wish I am trying,” humbly, then abruptly 


she sprang up, “Good night, dear friends, till tomorrow.” 


And-she went hurriedly to her room, leaving mother and 
daughter on the steps. 


 OHAPTER SI 


- 


“We only feel the pain His chastenings give; 
The sharp incisions only-can We see. 
And He alone, by whom we move and live, 
“He sees the hiddén glory. that shall be.” 


In the privacy of her own room, Dosia knelt at the open 
‘window, and gazed as if entranced at the beautiful full 


~ moon now high in the-heavens and bathing the earth in 


glorious, silvery radiance. Unconsciously she quoted a 
verse of scripture she had heard Mrs. Bruner read: | 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork.” Yes; there really was a 
God, and it must be as Mrs. Evans declared—he was hav- 
ing the angels to guard her. How good Mrs. Bruner was 


’ to want to keep and eare for her! What would Jack do 


and say if he knew?—and she might die—what then ?— 
and perhaps leave a. motherless little child to—oh,°she 
could not hear to think! What.must she do? Again 


there rang in her ears that insult that was beyond par- 


don: “God! without a mighty reformation in your*char- 
acter, you should never have charge of a child of mine.” 
But hadn’t she refermed? When she’ had left Jack*in 
anger, she had determined: to say goodbye. to the past—. 
to forget it all and live free as the birds: Why was it 
~that she had felt no indlination for “society?” How wa: 
it that she now hated the things she once loved? When 
-had she awakened to a realization of the dangerous path 
she-was treading? Was it wher in the solitude of that 
Washington hotel she had read Jack’s penitent and loving 
note? Or was it when-she had found that DuBoise hai 
followed her? She did not know—she-only knew that she 
was:.miserable oh, so- miserable; : in spite of these good and 
kind friends, 


(To Be 
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